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WHY I BECAME A REVOLUTIONARY: 

A RISING UP .ANGRY MEMBER SPEAKS OUT 

Rising Up Angry/ LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor's note: The following article is one 
Rising Up Angry member's personal account of how 
he became politicized. RUA is a Chicago or. niza- 
tion that puts out a paper and has various commun- 
ity programs aimed at reaching white working class 
kids, greasers and street people.) 

Our family was pretty typical. Pretty typical; 
that is, of a good catholic family. We were holy 
and many- -eight kids together. My father was a 
janitor and my mother just took care of the house 
all day. They both belonged to the Altar and Ros- 
ary Society of our parish. 

We were the type Mayor Daley refers to when he 
talks about "the wonderful, wonderful good people 
of Chicago." If you come over to the house, the 
first thing you'll see in the front hallway is a 
letter from the pope (the one that died about 8 
years ago) congratulating and blessing my parents 
for 25 years of faithful and happy marriage. Any 
priest can cop these letters from a secretary in 
Rome . 

Anyway, my parents have been separated for 4 
years now, but that letter still hangs on the wall 
at my mother’s house, and my father is living in a 
YMCA 

They were always unhappy with each other, and 
they fought a lot. My father always drank a lot, 
but they stuck it out for us kids. They both worked 
from morning to night to make ends meet. They al- 
ways wanted us to get a good catholic education, a 
roof over our head in a white neighborhood, a sharp 
outfit on Easter Sunday, a happy Christmas with toys 
and a hot supper every night. 

Of course, we all had to come through- -with a 
paper route, baby-sitting, or a part-time job. But 
it was my parents who really walked a tight-rope. 
There was always something hanging over our heads 
like a hospital bill, parochial school tuition, not 
enough food for the rest of the week, and so on. 

It was always like that and I love them for all they 
tried . 

Usually my dad would not make it home for sup- 
per- -because he'd be drinking or working. So, we'd 
ail be seated around the table and there would be 
this empty place for my dad. We'd say grace and 
eat. We never had enough to eat your fill except 
there would be plenty of bread or noodles. When 
we would gulp down that half a glass of milk, mom 
would get mad and say: "Don't drink it like water!" 

And then she wouldn't eat for a little while. 
Then she would start to cry. Or, when we would 
fool around at the supper table, she'd say: "Cut 
that out. Eat like you're in a restaurant:" I hen 
one of the guys would yell: "Waiter: Waitei ! Get 
this crap out of here and bring ire some ! 00D ; " And 
she would start to cry. 

They stuck together, as long as they could, so 
us kids could get a good upbringing. A:u! that was 
tneir only choice- -since the)* saw no ether way. 

And then they would feel very, very bah. whenever 

didn't come through.. If you had a ny ch: Id re:: , 
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was your duty to see to it that they grew up to be 
good, god-fearing citizens. .And if you didn’t y°u 
would feel guilty and tom-up about it. 

I always had a curiosity a mile long and I liked 
to get around and party. I was never satisfied with 
the routines that everyone clings to. I was almost 
always getting into something new, and I think it 
was more of a love for life--but it was also to try 
to get away from something that pulled me down. 

It was like when the Rolling Stones would come 
on singing "Satisfaction" and Wow, that was IT 
When they yelled out those words, you know, so did J. 

I dug that. I can't get no satisfaction. 

When 1 started high school, I hung out just 
drinking, sniffing glue, maybe blow some reefer-- 
if we could cop it. Get into a fight with another 
gang once in a while. Right away I got busted snif- 
fing glue. 

Just me and one other guy, sitting by the field 
house, wrecked, man, on glue--really wasted. The 
pig sneaks up out of nowhere and he grabs me - -a 
200 lb pig--and I weigh 110 lb. He bangs my head 
all over his fucking squad car. My nose was busted 
m 5 places, I was mad because not only did this 
pig mess me up, but my parents sat there in the sta- 
tion and supported him for what he did to me. 

Then on top of that, no one was going to take me 
to the hospital until I threatened to go by myself? 

1 definitely wasn't ready for that, and from then 
on i was looking for real support, real friends. 

Anyway, right away I'm busted again. This time 
fox burglary. You see, one of the guys tricked and we 
all got busted a couple of weeks later. They took 
me to Shakespere (14th district) and I just sat there 
saying I didn't do it. So my father comes in the 
r oom and starts telling me some of the shit he pulled 
off when he was a kid. Like, he had embezzled this 
laundry store a long time ago. And he says: "Yeah, 
and I got caught and had to pay it back. And it's 
alright now." 

He's sitting there telling me this. There he 
is slaving away for $110,00 a week. My little bro- 
thers and sisters just recently had to be transfeired 
into the public school because the Church wasn't p ay - 
ing him enough to send his kids to the same schoo 1 
where he sweeps the floors . That really blew my mind. 

iheie 1 was, taking what I felt was due from 
some jitterbug store-owner, and he's telling me about 
paying it back. I felt kind of ashamed of him. So 
I caught one year's probation. And I got kicked out 
of be. Rat’s. lor 2 years I had worked in their caf- 
eteria to pay my tuition and they throw me out No 

r:erc;.' ; I was out. 

1 had to go to Logan Continuation H.S. and l 
got a job One day 1 came home from work and found 
my aunt (who was living with us) all flipped out 
She was sitting in the front room, shaking like crazy 
Her ; ace was all red and her eyes were darting all 
"loi the room. My brothers and sisters were standing 
all a r ouiul her, freaked out. 

cht* Lulu me that the communists were taking mov- 
ies o: her- -"They ’ re trying to make a hypocrite out 
. w-:" her. she tells me what 'they' arc try Ing to 

telling the kids to get th eir 
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feet off of the coffee table, 'And dor/ t .. cu do 
that until you see me doing it’ ’ Then, ii wii 1 
show her m bed with some guy. That was owe of 
the last things she said before she totally 
flipped that night 

Some neighbors helped us get her tc Cmcago 
State Hospital We carried her to the .ar using 
her winter coat as a stretcher B> then .‘11 site 
did was sort of shiver, clenching a rosary m 
her hands. She was 'better' and do* ok home in a 
month And since then, these 'breawdcw^s have 
happened over and over again 

Now, before that happened, she was very 
racist, strict, and generally uptignr After that 
when I thought about it things e,*e.tually tell 
in place* the vicious brainwashing that 'n ws 
people to breakdowns and com us ion; that en- 
courages the racism and aggression on other 
countries like Vietnam is nothing but terrorism > 
But my understanding of this didn't come over- 
night 

When I was, say, 16 or 17, Martin Luther 
King came to Chicago. He marched th tough the all- 
white neighborhoods to protest segregation And 
some people wanted to go to Cicero and mess the 
marchers up 

Larry, one of my 2 main parln-rs, toon a 
strong stand about it He said, 1 that it was 
bullshit to want to messup some people who wanted 
their rights Civil rights that everyone is sup- 
posedly guaranteed to get according to the 
constitution. And for the people that had an 
urge to mess these people up, they ought to 
stay at home ana check out their sanity Because 
these people were doing what most anybody would 
do when their rights were trampled on tor so 
long' Fight to get those rights back. ' 
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ucc tors ' offices down there (He caught a year 
p or^ish Prison, and she got 5 years pro- 
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j oo, there wasn't very many peopje left 
of a sudden Then 1 caught hepatitis and had 
e hospitalized 
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lends of mine were kill 
and I made up mv mind to stay cut 
So, 1 went to summer school and fm- 
c!m/ And then I got a state grant 
l- \t- u'hiHi kent me out of the army 


Plus i uug so me of tile classes. 

I was also getting to know this guy Orlando, 
a member of the Young Lords (a street g-?ng whicH 
now turned political) he taught me alot about, 
the devolution, and he inspired me to oe come a 
lot more political Then Fred Hampton and Mark 
Clark a ere killed by that Han rah an raid, and I 
went down to the house to check it cut for my- 


self The pigs didn't even bother to use tear 
gas. And anyone could see from the bullet ho-es 
that it was a snoot- i n rather than any kind of 
’ shoot - cut ' . 


Through the Young Lords I met some Panthers 
and started to see more and more what a beauti- 
ful tiung the revolution was . I started working 
in whe Fntzi Lnglestem Free Peoples Health Cen- 
tex 


Tnere were whites getting into the revolut- 
ion too and i .'earned alot The clinic end 200 
people fro::; the neighborhood got together and 
forced cine local hospital- -Augustana- -to help 
the clinic out That was a heavy thing for me 
to final iy get a sense of how powerful and strong 
we xeuUy can be i had been selling Rising Up 
Angry newspapers for awhile by then, and now I'm 
a member of the organization 


I really dug that' We sat there and tried 
to figure the thing out: throwing in that ) ou 
know and learning about some things you didn't 
know .And we started doing that more and more. 

We would talk about the corruption of the 
courts, the police, the politicians, religion, 
the army It was very heavy But a funny thing, 
now that J think back", is we used to joke about 
that We even called it our ’Life, Death, cj 
Infinity Raps' --and that's just being, sarcastic, 
you know? It's making fun of yourself because, 
for once in your life, you are start m ’ to take 
yourself seriously. That's something, about tins 
society, man, all this sell -doubt And it takes 
awhile to break out of 

Anyways, changes kept right on happening 
It takes money to live and we were out "here 
everyday, doing the best we cuuid to get sumo 
Ronnie, my other partner, wont ur o-i. t zhe: > charge 
in Bo> s Court, and enlisted when the ohoizc Lad 
to be made between jail or the air.\ we.it .' l \ ; L 

light awa> . Then he’u get oauv:.: j..i g. -«W I. again 
1 real 1> dug his spirit 

I hat winter a bunco v. • u- ■ .*: t to ' e’- 

'Orleans for a va^aciun v :;a.: t t*. 1 . w*t 

i.arr> and ins g i : 1 got be. it.- : : o: : non. . . r.g 
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CAMDEN 28 PRIEST DEMOTED FOR ANTI-WAR MASS 

GAMDLN, N J (LNS) - -Father Michael J Doyle, 
a member of the "Camden 28", has been "tempor- 
arily reassigned" to a home for sick *' v iests 
after conducting an antiwar Ash Wednesday service 
m a local black cemetery 

Other members of the "Camden 28", all of 
whom are awaiting trial on charges of destroying 
draft records and conspiracy at the Camden Post 
Office last August 22, attended the service Wod- 
nes day . 

During the evening service, Father Doyle 
burned a copy of ;he Pentagon Papers in an army 
helmet, poured water over the ashes and dabbed 
the paste cn the foreheads of the worshippers 

following the service, Bishop George F 
f.uiifoyle oruered 7a 1 her Doyle removed from his 
posit 'on as assistant pastor of St. Joseph's Pro- 
Cathe/.-al ..nu reassigned to a home for sick and 
t t : . V J s t s 
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CHI CANO AGENT INFORMS: "1 5 .OF NET m’VR.nINo 

FOR Ti 111 GOVERNMENT -VEEN 1 REAL LEE- HJ- 
CORRUPT THEY ARE.” 

by Ron Ri Jen our 
LI BE RAT i ON N ew s Se r v i o. 

Los Angeles ( LNS ) - -Eus taci o j' ranoi -• t-:v: 
former chairman oi tne xationul . i j .•i^ratoi i u.. ; 

Commi ttee , recentlv revealed h*..:Selt mci 

agent (code Name) ADAM 2(> tor tne ; Uo- 

ac c o an d F i re a rms E n f o r ce me n t Hi v : s i on o - - Rs 
of the U . 5 . Treasury Department , (ATE . j 

At a news conference conducted Jan 51 
by two Los .Angeles organizations, Casa de Carnal-, 
is mo (Brotherhood House) and the Liti~en> Rescaicn 
and Investigation Committee (CRiC) . Mart me z 
said M I stopped working for the government when 
1 realized how corrupt they are, ‘now they’re real- 
ly against the people. I once thought I was doing 
the right thing by working for the government and 
against these organi zations [Chi cano activist 
groups] but now 1 see they are really only try- 
ing to divide the people.” 

Among the many charges oi illegal activ- 
ities carried out by ATF, the FBI and the Los 
Angeles Police Department ( LAP D ) , Martinez pointed 
to the my til that the ATP was established to 
control liquor and prohibit drug traffic Hv 
asserts that ATF is really ’’not interested m stop- 
ping drugs but in perpetuating *dtcm so oui people 
will not unite as a working loruc. nicy hire 
addicts to disrupt the people’s movements and 
support their habits.” 

Chief Special Investigator Alfred T . Sum ck 
of ATF refused to admit or deny t'at Martinez wor- 
ked for them or to answer any question saying, 
"Washington D.C. has ordered as not to make any 
comment . ” During the news conference, Mari lyn 
Katz of CKIC spoke of the ever increasing ” re - 
press: on' provocation whose purpose is to destroy 
legitimate, legal organizations and mo vomer t s of 
people fighting for change; fighting against 
the status quo,” 

Martinez’ intricate .lory was also unlold- 
ed at the news conic renc- . in Hot lb - J, in.- 
contacted Isabel Rodriguez, mother of seven mem- 
bers of Casa de Camalismo, and told her he was 
an "informer and agent provacatour tor Ail*” 
and was willing to give evidence for the defense 
in tne case of Eos Tres del Barrio- -th ree Chicanes 


- oi: arced with anything if he would work as an 
informant and agent provacatour for that agency. 

For more than a year, Martinez did just that, 
infiltrating the Houston and Kingsville, Texas 
charters of the Brown Berets and Mexican Ameii- 
e;cn ) j'-*th Organization (MAiO) , the initial to* 
ce < eehind La Raza Uni da Party. 

He freely admits to ’’acts of provocation 
and vj olence" in his role as a ’’militant Chi cano 
leader ” Martinez and Garcia tried to set 
an a cun purchase at the University of Texas ASM 
w i tii members of the local MAYO. Martinez created 
distention within the Brown Berets and MA\0 
throughout Texas. He burned a cross in front 
of the homo of Katie Brooks’ a Vista worker in 
Houston. Later he burned down her whole house. 

During protest marches in Alice, Texas in Septem- 
ber, 1 9b9 called to bring attention to education- 
al problems of Giicanos, Martinez tried to dis- 
runt activities by jumping on a car and trying 
to cave the top in. He wanted to direct the 
march away from its course. 

Martinez used this tactic again in East L.A.in 
Oct. 1970 while disrupting a speech of Senator 
John Tunnev a ’’Kennedy liberal V He not only at- 
tempted to cave in the top of a car driven by 
one of Tunnev ’ s aides, but he also kicked I unney 
and beat the assistant. Then he shut off the 
sound system, causing chaos and disrupting 
the whole rail)'. 

As a result of his work in Texas ;uid because 
of growing suspicion about his activities, Mar- 
tinez was transferred to Los Angeles by ATF in 
Oct. 1970, a few weeks after Ruben Salazar’s 
do a tii (Salazar was the journalist shot 
by the police during a Chi cano moratorium dem- 
onstration while sitting in a bar) Martinez 
told newspeople that Salazar's death was looked 
upon b\ ATF and LADP agents, whom he got to know 


m Li case oi Los ires uci 

recently framed and convicted in L A. *oi 

a federal narcotics agent. 


hoot ’.ng 


MartinOZ was subsequently i n te rv 1 ew<. d a) de- 
fense lawyers and prominent members ot the Cm cano 
euiiiiimii i t y . Mi kv McCarthy m’ CRIC went t«> ton , 

Texas wile re Martino; got m ^ start and cnca.od 
out part oi' lus story. All tiiosc di ivut iy tn.vMVe 
hitli Martino; corroinuated tee us-oiu:e am: : any 
de ta i s oi tne s t ory . 


of ti .e Ch i cano 


! lai't i ne z w as arrested 
1 ,H>a for illegal posse.-s:e: 
lust neon released t roi:, a : 
nervous a leak down," P'llow 
tr.e Army as a ’’foot -oid.c 

. 1 t o (ku a l a viSZ.dV. .1 
man , dent l l y i n 0 r. i :n ; r . t a 
i tv i .i a 1 1 e z.e d ly t • < : a M i rt 
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afterward, ”as part of life.” 

His new assignment was to ’’infiltrate 
and disrupt” the national office of the Chi cano 
Moratorium, an effective anti-war Chi cano 
organ i zat i on 

Martinez, was immediately able to establish 
himself as a ’’militant no-nonsense Chicano” and 
was able to discredit Rosalio Munoz (a big leader 
of the Chictuio Moratorium) by spreading false 
razors about him. Agent Martinez was soon made 
chairman of the Moratorium committee, lie also 
• ecame a major leader in the Brown Berets, and 
Socause of his important position was able to 
supple i ate lie gen ce information to ATF and LAPD. 

Martinez said that one of his assignments 
was t o consistently advocate the use of illegal 
w ca:u>ns and acts of violence. During this period 
e ^f E;s activities included: causing the 

a .a' a woman demonstrator by creating a 
a : * ■ . r : an ce on a picket line at llollen- 

'• •• o . 'r ! a I . c- " t a t i on ; stealing letters an d 
't.-.-r do car nts from tine Moratorium office^and 
a.-.: - ng * a treat of the Moratorium office, 

• , l. ~ ( wit:, a -lib caliber shotgun, piovoking 
^ : a : d t : i e 'a ml ding. During tile raid 

” :■»*. r. v -jt'tojt suffered a fractured skull 

‘ Foi ■ rua ry 2b , 19 72 
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several other Chicano youths were injured, 
arrested and subsequently given jau 

His last assignment was to infiltrate ia.-a 
de Camalismo. Martinez was to lie Ip "identify leav- 
ing militants" whom his supervisors, AFF agents Jr::. 
Riggs and Fernando Ramos, contended v ere ootr Car- 
nalismo members and "CLF" (Chicano Liberation Front) 
members bent on destroying "the system ry violence 
and bombings . " 

Martinez learned that Carnal is mo ' .5 mentor^ 
were "peaceful and law abiding" and taut treii 
program "was one of serving the peoj le . rid- 
ding the community of drugs and educating every- 
body Whenever 1 would tell this to the AiF they 
would laugh at me." 

What cinched Martinez' dcuht about his assi- 
gnment was when he was ordered to infiltrate a 
narcotic addict Known as "Naciio" into Camali sue . 

Martinez also talked about an " internat- 
ional conspiracy of 'law enforcement' agencies." 

He said that the United States not only aided the 
Mexican Police in their "massacre of 500 students 
during the Olympics there" but that "in exchange" 
Mexican federal agents participated in a raid in 
Hast L-A. for training purposes." 

Martinez sadly admitted at the end of the 
news conference that he had been partly responsible 
for the death of Gustof Montag on Jan. 31, 1U7U du- 
ring a riot in East L.A. after a Moratorium rally. 
Martinez said that he helped provoke the riot by 
"shouting and throwing things at the Hast L A. 

Sherift station and talking about doing in police 
and throwing a reporter in the river." 

Some minutes later Chicano youths were + h row- 
ing rocks and bottles and sheriff deputies arr- 
ived with loaded shotguns instead of tear gas. 

n l was standing next to Montag when 1. saw a 
deputy sheriff point his finger at him I hit the 
dirt just before the shots rang out and Mputag fell 
dead. There were bullets fired directly at him 
not ri ci chetted a* the police said." 

One of the puzzling things disclosed by 
Martinez was his statement tiiat for all his work 
he only received $10 a week, and admitted "starv- 
at i on wage . " 

The news conference was packed and ncludcd 
several undercover agents. Martinez exposed one 
of them. 

Ruby Valencia, from Special Operation.: con- 
spiracy intelligence sect! on oi tiic LAPD, was pres- 
ent and recording the conference. When asked why 
lie was there, Valencia said, hi s hand visibly 
shaking, "We plan to record this and listen to it. 
What will we do with it? 1 iiave no idea.’’ 

Martinez’ new life as a worker fur tile .W.'Vi e. 
programs oi Casa do Carnal is mo and CAsa , a 
group working against tile Jepoi ta 1 1 e ; /■ of icu- 
1 cans , is not only a 180 degree turnahi-ut but 
also 1.0 joking matter. tie was shot ut 1 1 . inn: 
of his house just after quitting \7F 
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,h.T • HOMDbbXUALiTY AND 
’ - ; ■ ■. k V in:: AiRWAVHS 

Fy : i i Cutler 

n r . . . _ - y.; L a i.n.i, LI BE RAT ION News Service 

z.F.v\: - i lie TV Guide said "atti- 

t r v;:^. ■■ualitv" would be discussed 

Vi tn: Ac iar.t ,.i- onsea Pin! Donahue program, and 
. ought; "Tun ..zeds another of those bullshit 
f, iu8 wu.se . eaaplo ot gay men gurgle about 
hew '»:ac‘v the woii i ’ooks to them, and a couple 
of Stone Age .shrinks >eil each that they're sick, 
sick, sick?’’ Well, this program turned out to 
oc a :i r H,. iifiereut and raised some interesting 
L:\ts lie ou t the present state of gay consciousness. 

Fci ur_ 1 hing, this was not a panel that 
triou to run ;Scnt "all sides." fheie were only 
two panelis ts - -Mark Rubin, of the Gay Activists 
Alliance, and Rev Majora Kenneuy, a black woman 
associate u witn 1 ro; Perry’s Metropolitan Com- 
munity Hu inch in hew York. No Dr. Reubens or 
other "e xnc r :s " (though plenty of Neanderthal 
qu e s r. : 01 1 u rt w o r 1 ; ang ab o ut wh a t St. P au 1 h ad to 
say on tk j dreaded subject and whether Ma"k Rubin 
or vs lover "lid u.o dishes"). Just Phil Donahue 
niiiisel: pla^ng tue straight man, trying so hard 
to "Kiier. zand", to "sympathize", ("But can’t 1 
be for w •..A , iC‘ . ’ s liberation without necessarily 
supporting gay liberation?") . 

The most important difference from the old 
ho hum rap cn sessions on homosexuality was that 
Lnt i.vu/: of gay women and the connection of women's 
libera 1 on _c the gay movement were at the very 
ezrtur of the di s c 1 on , chunks to Rev. Kennedy. 

Tn rough out hie progium she kept hammering on the 
vi ip me of row women have been forced to live up to 
male expectations and to play roles that limit and 
constrict them. 

Ui. for tuna* u ly , he tended to fall back on 
j axgoi ; and .sloganeering, and the parallels she 
was iry:r.g to di::.v got lost, but she tackled the 
whole question of gay ness and the significance of 
the g \y mcvuirent fiom the strongest possible 
position by empiuu 1 vi ng the distorting, falsifying 
nature oi society’s conventional sexual definitions. 

A word .in -ut the "form" of this and similar 
programs . Pail Donahue was able to extricate 
himself fiom ticklish arguments by conveniently 
calling on !p s zillion friendly sponsors to inter- 
rupt, and uy tne time we'd deodorized and flushed 
out ar d di. infected mu i scrubbed and cleansed by 
the commc 1 ci als , the atmosphere had returned to a 
calm, "reasonable", L roper tone in which a wholly 
i ie w sui - ) i e c t could L> e b reached . 

1 he /.fivimt ioj.'il i V -p rogram format necessitates 
Jut. coi. iro'-i: s i a 1 issues be h an died with kid 
globes, :'! : :'.uf remuied inoffensive. But if you 
d'.'O * t losu you tempo r - -hcc ome emotionally im- 
p 1 . t a te 1 :• Ja* ‘•unjvci oi h oinoscxual i ty- -you’ re 
n A. .a a 1 ly > .c : to terms wi th it . 

‘*s . 'Cu.aki.ip about the role of adver- 

1 1 : ■ .... ;..a;. ihe boob tube’s coverage of 

• - . 1 . w . - ■ -;a:\::ng t.uem to be chopped down 

• . . . . : < ci- i\*r the drugged viewer, and 

. * ; a-T hnc wonders if the es- 

.. . . : em*: permit ^v. Kennedy 

. ah .o’ defences without 
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interruption, 

I reckon it would not be considered "whole- 
some family entertainment” to attack the subject 
of homosexuality at the gut emotional level where, 
as an intrinsic factor in our biological makeup, 
it plays a buried or overt part in the emotional 
life of ever)' man, woman, and child. 
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NIXON’S ELECTION PLAN'S FOR VIETNAM: 

"VERY OLD WINE IN A NEW COLORED PLASTIC BOTTLE." 

By Ngo Yinh Long 
LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor's note: While many people more or 

less assumed that Nixon’s latest peace proposals 
had to be unacceptable to the Vietnamese, a lot 
of them just left it at that without bothering 
to examine the plan closely. In the following 
article, Ngo Vinh Long takes apart what may have 
appeared to be one of the most generous elements 
of the proposal--the offer to have President 
Thieu step down and then hold a new presidential 
e lecti on . 

Ngo Vinh Long is a Vietnamese student living 
in the United States who writes regularly for 
Thoi Bao Ga, a newsletter published by the 
Vietnam Resource Center, 76a Pleasant St., Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts 02139. The newsletter 
provides excellent material on developments in 
Indochina, including analysis like this article 
and translations of articles from the Vietnamese 
press attacking the U.S. role. The Resource Cen- 
ter also provides speakers. Write to them at 
the above address for subs or more information.) 

President Nixon’s eight-point plan has been 
called "very old wine in a new colored plastic 
bottle" by many Vietnamese. The bottle may seem 
pleasing as well as flexible to American eyes 
but the content is still the same. In fact, even 
the dramatic offer for a new presidential elec- 
tion in South Vietnam is nothing new. 

To many Americans, Mr. Thieu’ s agreement to 
submit to a new internationally supervised elec- 
tion "within six months of an agreement" and to 
resign one month before that election takes 
place may seem to be "both generous and far- 
reaching." But President Nixon's intention here 
is not only to maintain the Thieu regime and un- 
do some of the embarrassment caused by the last 
bloody election farce when many people in the 
opposition were killed and horribly beaten, but 
also to cause damage to the Vietnamese rcvolu- 
t i on a r i e s . 

First of all, Nixon knows very well that 
there are 1.1 million men in the Saigon Army, 4 
mi 1 1 i on persons in the so-called Sell-Deiense 
Forces, and close to 2UU,00() combat, service, 
and secret police who are under Alien* - control, 
jhey would all be i\>rced to vote for Thieu and 
to go t votes for him. 

of tiie ways that tins could be done, as 
in tno last election, is through economic pres- 
^ u r e s , : Ie s i J eS d r ow_ui^ the i r monthl y sal aries 
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fro:", the Americans, the Vietnamese soldiers also 
have to buy their daily supply of rice from the 
Americans through the Thieu government. This is 
because about oOh of all the crops in South Viet- 
nam have been destroyed by American chemical de- 
foliants an d bombs (according to Deputy Tran Van 
Mua, chairman of the Committee on Agriculture at 
the Sai. gon Lower House). 

South Vietnam has had to import on an aver- 
age about 1 million metric tons of rice a year 
from the United States. By threatening to cut 
off their food supply or their monthly pay, or 
both, the Thieu regime hopes that it can mani- 
pulate these people. Since there is supposed to 
be a general ceasefire throughout Indochina in the 
meantime, any military uprising could be termed 
enemy sabotage and dealt with severely. 

Secondly, Nixon knows that one month is not 
an adequate period for effective campaigning by 
opposition candidates, especially when there are 
about 200,000 political prisoners who are still 
in jail and when the chairman of the Senate, one 
of Thieu’s most effective henchmen, is in line 
to "assume administrative responsibilities in 
South Vietnam." This is not to mention the 
fact that the Lower House and the Senate are un- 
der Thieu’s forces. 

Since the last election, several thousand 
people who have protested the one-man election 
farce have been thrown in jail. Most notable 
of these people are Madam Ngo Ba Thanh, Chair- 
man of the Women’s Committee for the Right to 
Live, and Huynh Tan Mam, president of the Na- 
tional Student Union of South Vietnam. 

Thirdly, Nixon knows that in order to par- 
ticipate in such an election the Vietnamese re- 
volutionaries will have to surface, and therefore 
would expose themselves to assassination by 
the Thieu regime and Ameri can -paid agents. This 
idea of challenging the revolutionaries to an e- 
lection so as to make them expose themselves and 
then eliminate them was first proposed semi -pu- 
blicly by Professor Samuel P. Huntington of 
Harvard University in 1968 in a paper entitled 
"Accomodation in South Vietnam." 

Since Huntington's and Kissinger’s offices 
at Harvard were next to each other and since 
these two professors were in the same depart- 
ment, it is most likely that some of Huntington’s 
ideas rubbed off on Kissinger. 

Fourthly, and most importantly, by saying 
that "President Thieu will announce the elem- 
ents of this election," Nixon knows that there 
is no way the other side can accept such an el- 
ection proposal without committing political 
suicide. Thieu and his regime have been instal- 
led <md maintained by the .American government 
through, military and economic means contrary to 
the will of tiie Vietnamese people. 

To agree to Nixon’s proposal that Thieu and 
ais re g : ;:.e should play any part the election 
at all : 'let alone to "announce the elements of 
this elect; while Thieu' s henchman, the chair- 
• w; ot senate , “would assume administrative 
resransio : 1: ti es"! , wo uld mean that the National 
i 3 ; Feb rua ry 26 , 19 72 
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Liberation Front in effect recognizes the interven- 
tion of the United States in the internal affairs 
of Vietnam as legitimate and that the United Sta- 
tes does indeed have the right to take part in set- 
tling the affairs of the Vietnamese people. 

In fact, to most Vietnamese, the problem is 
not whether there will be an election, but how to 
get the United States to withdraw completely from 
Vietnam - militarily and economically - so that 
the Vietnamese people can take care of their own 
affairs . 

It is quite clear from even a quick survey 
of press and political currents in their country 
that a majority in Vietnam would never accept e- 
ven this most "generous and far-reaching" of Ni- 
xon^ peace proposals. Why, then, did Nixon make 
it? 

The answer was given by Nixon himself in his 
TV address: 

"If the e'nemy rejects our offer to negotiate 
we shall continue our program of ending American , : 
involvement in the war by withdrawing our remain- 
ing forces as the South Vietnamese develop the 
capability of defending themselves . If the ene- 
my's answer to our peace offer is to step up their 
attacks , I shall fully meet my responsibility as 
Corrmander-in- Chief of our armed forces vo protect 
our remaining troops 

Since Nixon delivered his speech, high Amer- 
ican officials, including Kissinger himself, have 
been talking about increased enemy attacks and the 
possibility of a second Tet offensive. 

In other words, President Nixon and his ad- 
visors seem to be preparing the American people 
for an American escalation while blaming the whole 
thing on the other side. Also, by diverting the 
American people’s attention to the military si- 
tuation, the Nixon administration is trying to co- 
ver up the political situation in South Vietnam 
where most groups are demanding that the United 
States should withdraw from their country inmcdia- 
tely, totally and unconditionally, and cease all 
support - economic or political - for the Thieu 
re g i me . 


CHASTITY RULED UNRELATED TO TENANCY 

NEW YORK ( LNS) - - "The question for decision," 
said Judge Irving Younger, "is whether chastity is 
a requisite to maintenance of the landlord- tenant 
relationship." The case before the bench was a 
petition submitted by the owner of an upper Man- 
hattan rent-controlled apartment building to evict 
one of his tenants, an unmarried woman in her late 
20 ' s , on the ground that "she used the premises for 
i llicit relations ." 

According to New York State law, however, sex 
ual intercourse carried out in private between con 
tenting heterosexual adults is perfectly legal. 

During tiie hearing, the landlord, a physician 
who lives in the same building, testified that he 
was offended by the friend, who would leave his car 
parked all night in the street outside the apart- 
ment . 

In an historic recognition of the obvious. 

Judge Younger ruled that, as the defendant wasn’t 
breaking any laws , the landlord would have to 
swallow his sensibilities and put up with his ten- 
ant until her lease runs out. 

- 30 - 

[ Thanks to Every woman for the information in this 
short . ] 

*******************x******w*********************** 

SEXISM IN EDUCATION: MATERIALS AVAILABLE 

MINNEAPOLIS (LNS) --The Emma Willard Task Force 
on Education, an independent group of Minneapolis 
women has completed a packet of materials relating 
to sexism in education. It includes articles ex- 
plaining the problem, proposals for change, class- 
room materials, and resource lists. The cost of 
the packet is $3.50 by mail and can be obtained from 
EWTFE, 1520 W. 27th St., Minneapolis, Minn., 55408 

-30- 

************************************************** 

"REVOLUTION SCRIPT": 

HOLLYWOOD AND TIIE FLQ GET TOGETHER ON THE BIG SCREEN 


-30- 

*****★************************.********************* 

RELIGION IN THE SERVICE OF WAR INDUSTRY 

NEW YORK (LNS) --The National Council of Churches 
accused I on major Protestant denominations, includ- 
ing some tl\ at have been publically opposed to the 
Indochina war of complicity with major military con = 
tractors through their investments in those compan- 
ies. 

A study by a research agency of trie Council an- 
nounced in Jan. that tiie denominations, representing 
about a fourth of U.S. church membership, and the 
National Council itself have a total investment of 
$2w3 million in 29 companies that last year produced 
more than Sib billion in war material. 

Tiie report says, "Tiie churches are providing 
an important amount ot economic support f^r the mili- 
tary-industrial complex and trie war :n S. nti.eas t As i a . 
I’hey are assisting : n the manufacture and u-. ;f — 
weapon* of mass human and environmental .e rue t " 
-30 - i I a a: in s to tue DA «e*>s Auvocute : . r *. ... . . r* 


HOLLYWOOD ( LNS J --The movie industry has always 
been known to jump on the bandwagon when the money's 
good- -managing to distort reality in the process. 

Now the moguls of Hollywood filmdom are shifting 
their si gilts northward and zeroing in on Quebec. 

A movie, which according to the scriptwriter is go 
ing to be a "political thriller", based on the 19 70 
FLQ kidnappings of Pierrfc Laporte and James Cross, 
is now in the planning stages. 

The screenplay is written by Brian Moore, from 
his book "The Revolution Script" which he called a 
"non- fiction novel". Moore narrates the events from 
what he Imagines is the viewpoint of the kidnappers 
The film 4 )o will focu^ on what he thinks thdy were 
like and !Mi on the political climate which produced 
trie jL ;ia against Laporte and the s ill) sequent in 
tr.uluot 1 ui j : tiie bar Measures Act. Topics such as 
!:.e economic e/: Imitation ol the Quebecois, English 
Canadian r.rau aj.d the imposition of a temporary 
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RADICAL ME DJa B ULl'LMX bJakD ' ^ -Miff Mk” ^ ?J B^CkTIn’RS - yreb ruc a y 2b : i9 "2 

From: lippies. c/o Switched. 2 . or •; M '7 . ,»:k to.er to c erne too 

Te; a s. ^ 8 " 12, i'ei. (5*12',. ♦ ' -'-577'. . 


We Mil be having w-'ek ; .* 7 r e e a 

park starting Sunday Ma/tr. 5. ua. ; -Li 

ab o / e n umb e r f o i mo re j n f c rr.o r ’. or. . 


so 
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Uaiut, Films ; 2490 Chamung K*> , Room^ 
BeikMe ; , California 94704, Tei (4151 

" <88 


From: Tom Riddell, Education lL.x;:; SaM , 318 

Massachusetts A/erue N.7., a *sr. :.ngt ^ D c.. 
10002. 

SAN L h as p rep arc d u pack r t o t ,:a : ;• Xah c: . 7 i - 
>:or. *s budget proposals for tMsctu year i973 m cr 
der to present m formation , perspective a/.j com-uCi't 
'V the budget- and especially on its riixuv and 
ni1 lit ary - re iated segment.-. 

It is our hope that cne Aden Adju-uiist rat . o-i ’ s 
budget proposals for 19" 5 will ie:eive the w.-.>er 
possible public scrutiny, discussion uca 'vet;a h e. 
nnd we hope that the material m the: packet v% j. 11 
s erve to stimulate su ;h a prices 

F lease let us know it }o-. ha.e any quect-on^ 
or suggestions regarding ,;he information m this 
packet he vmiuci also appreciate ; xr u* 

know if this m format t u.c p r c v e - a c e fu i t e v c u ’i> ? 

packets costs 50c each arid c-o. be gotten at the a 
bove address 

-r > - * 

from: Liberation Union, P 0. Box 2” 79". los Ar.geid, 
California, 90027 

We axe an independent Marxis: n^anuar nm that 
has left the Long Mai ch C^uXi we !x\ e wiiicen x 
s cat emen t exp <. a in : n g why you can r _ ad o 7 pr b - 

fish by wilting to us at ch. e above address. 


l\ c aie u group oi women wuih a couple of >eai> 
experience m ddtiibutmg turns in the Bay Area 
•:v. ». iih backgrounds of piuducxng dim* a^so. 

Kt entiy au have been gxten a giant to pro 
duwc a iie i 4 th ixiiii We see this film as dealing 
Aiin huW i he medical, drug industry m a profit - 
motive society oppresses us Specific groups ui 
people who uie oppressed m ordei fur the x~oh to 
maiiituxn power and control aie Third World people, 
pc or whites and wji king- ciass people, kids and the 
aged, gay people, and people m prison And with- 
in all U'.tse areas we especially see women being 
oppressed and fa. mg specific problems. We 

hope the film we are making will show how these 
pee^xc- aie beginning to take control of then lives 
b\ sec ting up peoples' health alternatives 

We are asking sisters and brothers from ail 
eve** wi.'-. aie getting together to combat the big 
bus it'.ess health industry; who are setting up and 
working on ai i or natives * to help us with the film. 
Send is information you've gotten together, es 
pecitxl) an; thmg relating to the groups mentioned 
aoo.e Send us graphics or visual ideas Let us 
know aoout the communities you serve This is 
jus i the beginning, us things become more con- 
crete we'll want people to read over the scrxpt 
t-j g* ,e criticisms and to make any additions 
This is your fxlm, a peoples’ turn logether we’ll 
Take it, together we will win* 
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l-'ronr b'.aik Mountain Tunes, S U Box 1390, Fay- 
e t \ c v 1 1 i e ; A : k an 5 as , 7 2 7 0 i 
lo. All on; subscribers and exchanges 

i.e iwvc stepped publication of 0MT. People 
l '’iix be t lying to get it together again m the fu- 
ture. But jv'u win stop exchanging You can still 
get *ii T.w-'.wh with i-ayet te vi lie through the same 
3 u dre s 


! • .,;n : 7 oan Lngcl, Lois Phillips, Project SEL1 1 , 
Division of Continuing Education, 920 
Campus Center, Uni vers it) of Massachusetts. 

A 7'J L • i rON ALL WOMEN 1 Plan to attend or 
paiti^iuate ail a wumen’s cultural festival on 

Mar Ji e „ I 

iicid at the f.icxixties of the University of 
! 'as a a ! .:hi : .'c LI s a.ul surruunding collages, the fes- 
tive-.. v. 1 1 . ha.e on.;cing events as well as special 
o < uc;; da; of the week. We need you and y-.'Ur 
; - x i t . c . c a * i .»n ai 1 1 1 ^ uu'po r t f oi this first annua 1 

.. . i . ... 1 a a 'J . U i 1 . 

, ;a ^ u:.' l.x these women tor more in f oi mat iun . 

. L , , j j;; u .j ->( i > » 8 i e i es j , A alle v Bairn l s 

• ■ . ._ • , ... ..-aits 5<»-^7i , 0 ext 358; 1 aura Cohen 

a.: .‘Vila . 12-5 \.>i , sister Judith 
^ „ , . . . . - . . ■ x , e b e i n ! i s ». h e r , I up c s tor 

. a . _ . • . . . . . La an . Musii. 25(i-8UU5, 

. i f< *2 c.'j x e . . . 


t 


R.-.BB Lv..i i.^LcL 


Jam Sherrard, Readings - -original if possible 
549-6690, and Lois Phillips, General Publicity 
545-2591 (mornings j . 

io date, the schedule looks as follows- 
Monday- -Photography and Multi -Media at Hampshire 
College, Tuesday--Arts and Crafts, Davis Center, 

Smith College; Wednesday- -Open House at the ’..’omen s 
Center, Southwest College, U Mass Poetry readings 
at Hampshire College; Thursday--,\M Poetry at Hampshire; 
Fnday--PM at Mt . Holyoke, Women Filmakers includ- 
ing Kate Millett’s new film, Three Lives Also a 
band and folk music at Smith College; Saturday- -fi 1ms 
at Mt Holyoke and at night, "it’s Alright to Be 
Woman’’ Theatre from NYC 

* * k 

From: Dave Brown, c/o New England CXYA, RPD r l Box 
430,Voiuntown, Conn. 06384. (205 j S76-99~U or -02S7. 
Dave Brown of New England Committee for Non- 
Violent Action would like to work with people through- 
out New England on setting up dav-long. half-day 
or evening sessions on resisting war taxes. The 
purpose of a Clinic is to turn people on to resisting 
war taxes, either as a first step, or in addition 
to other actions they are taking A Clin;c car. be 
co mbined with an Air War slide show showing, or it 
can be part of the follow-up after a showing 

C N V A is developing a complete Clinic program, 
including songs, slide show, sharing of tax resist- 
ance and Alternate Fund information and experiences. 

We can work out other programs if people want. Get 
in touch 


From: Common Sense Book Store, 116 W Main St., 

Ayer, Mass. 01432 (61 7 J 772-0084 or -9899. 

We are a group of men and women serving m 
the army at Fort Devens . . We opened the Common Sense 
Bookstore so that we would have an environment which 
would enable us to facilitate our ideas about the 
military and tc apply those ideas into concrete action 
We are now m great need of money so that we can 
maintain our building, purchase a rcircec. pay our 
debts. Please help us. And please feel welcome to 
visit our project 

* A 

From: Libera, Esh Ionian Hall, U . of Calif , Berkeley, 

Call! 94720. 

We'd like to mtrouuce LlbER/i, a new feminist 
journal published in Berkeley by and for women. The 
fir^t issue available this month, contains So pages 
of original material solicited from all over the 
country- -art i cles, short stories, poetry, film re- 
views, humor, and numerous graphics It is profes- 
sionally typeset and printed on quality 8-1/2 x .11 
paper with a glossy, 2 -col or co/er Rates are 51.25/ 
single co py ; 5 3 / 3 - i s sue sub. Sen d aw a * _ re c 1 1 ■ t c 

us . 

Since we are aiming towam; ;.at ioh - w : ,.e d_stii- 
bution, we would appreciate a;.; mention or ' n.e ad- 
vertising > ou can give us m >ou*‘ pub lieu: ion 


iron.: led Glasser, Aniror.eda, 

'klaboma ~4o~d 


As part cf my graduate studies in mass com- 
munications at Oklahoma State U. , I plan to study 
the underground press in a 3 state region: Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Kansas. Rather than interview people 
by mail or by phone I hope to travel around to all 
the papers. But that won’t be for about a month. 

Before then I’ll write to all the papers involved 
and give them a more detailed explanation of what 
I'm trying to do. 

In the meantime, I’d appreciate it if anybody 
car help me locate unpublished reports concerning 
theundergreund press. I realize there hasn’t been 
much research conducted m this area, so I'll be 
happy with almost anything. Also I'd be happy to 
receive comments on what particular facet of the 
underground press you think deserves particular 
attention . 

+ * * 

From: Ethiopian Student Union in North America^ 

N.Y. Chapter, c/o K, Tefferra, 106 Clinton Ave . , 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 11205. 

On March 10, 1972 the Ethiopian Students Union 
in North America celebrates the Ethiopian Student 
Day- On this day we commemorate the Dec. 1969 massacre 
of Addis Ababa students and the assassination of 
our student leader Tilahun Gizaw by the feudo-fascist 
regime of Haile Selassie. 

We have invited various progressive organizations 
tc participate. Please show your solidarity by your 
presence ..Also pass the word to all concerned brothers 
and sisters. 

* * * 

From* Alternative Reader’s Service, c/o John Keith, 

2034 Cornell Rd., Cleveland, 0. 44106. 

(21o) 421-7292. 

The Alternative Reader's Service wishes to an- 
nounce that the first issue of our new magazine con- 
taining 4 hrs . of readings from the underground 
press is now available on tape for free to the blind, 
visually handicapped and functionally illiterate. 

The first issue contains readings from the 
Underground Press Service, Liberation News Service, 
Rolling Stone, Mother Earth News and the Great 
Swamp Erie da da Boom. Send us your name and address 
for a subscription and send a message for other 
freeky or radical handicapped people on a used tape 
and we will splice you into our live letters column. 

+ * * 

From: Alabama Black Community News Service, 2823 

21st Alley >'., Birmingham, Alabama 35207. 

ihe Alabama Black Liberation Front is spon- 
soring a Free Break last Program from 7-8 am, 

Monday thru Friday and education on Saturday mom- 
mgs. IF you can participate or donate supplies, 
contact the "People's Survival Program” at the 
above address . 
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WOMEN AND Tin; Mi LI TART 

bteryvomaii/ LI Be RATION News Service 

Lr.d. : or's note: The following article is 
excerj ted from Ariry Dependents Spea n : Women and 
^‘2z - 1 - 1 ary, avaxxaej.e foi 33<p from Camp McCov 3 
l.'e -so Committee, 30c X. Brooks St., Madison, 

• i o e .-3-13 11 : e p amp 1 1 1 j t is th e t r ans cri p ti on o f 

J v c i c program in which women were asked to phone 
i n •- a o i r e xpe ri on ce s w i th ti: e ini i i t ary . The woman 
’•:io sneaks in these excerpts is named Joyce and 

■ orkei .n a Gi ccf foc-hous e in Coloiado Springs.] 

k.iA! ARM VO UR THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMkX WHO JOIN THh 
TUT VARY AX’ D WHAT ARL Gl'S ATT ITU DCS TOWARDS 
.' ■ ••iN WHO JOIN THh MIDI I'ARV? 

\ou c an 1 1 talk about w orne n in ti: e mi 1 i t ary 

• i ti:o it talking first about tne officers who have 

— M* -iid death control over all enlisted men and 

• ‘'men. In .Andy Stapp’s book Up_ Against the Brass 

talks about a "pig party." When" 'of"f i ce*rs ~ 

./njuace from Officers Candidate School, there is 
^witiation, like a fraternity initiation, where 
; _. ; e ori.iceis go into town near where they are 
-niw nod and tr.cy find what they consider the 
w'diost girls cl: at they can and invite them to 
'n.> wijty. During the party, the head of a pig 

- - r es anted on a tray to who they consider the 
u, • cs t girl there. 

TiiS i : the attitude officers have toward 
•- m.cn, and they are the people with power in the 
; * ' L a ry . Tiiey judge us on our looks as though 
■ •-■’ic objects . not human beings, and they feel they 
wave tne right to do this. 

How you are treated depends on the rank of 
\ ou i : us naiid -- tii c power of the man you’re with. 

’ | • e v s ay " o f f i ce rs and their ladies, n on - conuni s - 
. loneo Oi I 1 cc rs and their wives, enlisted men ;ind 
kid r women." Male supremacy exists in all parts 
soc tr-iiy , anJ this includes enlisted men, but 
H»e o'.' iters purposely play upon this when traili- 
ng enlisted men, to make then more hostile 

* • >ws ds women . 

1 dii nk this is done purposely, to keep Gls 
Minora 1 . zed, separated from women, and confused so 
>r Iney will do the army's work, and won't organ- 

* '• ’.itii their families and their sisters in the 

'-is ic training is very humiliating, inert 1 s 
:o a.v shaved; they're kept in a constant state 
•; , ’i>; •-* • ca 1 exhaustion. After running around 
u '-.‘less work for mayse 18 hours a day, a 
1 sergeant might come and stick his face in a 

••m ' - lace and say ’who's your wife (or girlfriend) 

1 1 i 1 ng tor* git t There are cadence songs men are 
■ i v, sing while tiiey' re running double time. 

^ "Ain’t no ese in going heme, a cat named 
A * ■ got vwiis i* ! ri ana gone." 

one of the worst tilings a man can be called 
. a i my by an office n if an NCO is a "pussy," 
as i , " a " i i r : 1 e gi i ' . ' or an "old A \ man . " 

sc i " : 1 1 1 ■ i is o.i ain’t got a sain on your ass, 

*• oms.n j . they me told to "speak an like 
: . v. : pair [\ -f t e M z I es ] . " 

; . . 11 ,",' a u >__con e e rrv- d ti. it _pn_ e n 1 1 s t e d 
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man make a distinction between a rifle and a gun 
if he calls h : s rifle a gun, as punishment, he 
might be made to run around the company area with 
his -n.fi e hold with one hand above his head, and 
his other .hand on nis penis, shouting "This is my 
rifle, this is my gar, this is for fighting, this 
is for fun." -- As if sex is just another way to 
exercise a man's powet -- to a woman this can only 
mean rare . 

Remarks made by NCOs and officers in basic 
training amount to. women are in the service be- 
cause they're either lesbians, or the)' couldn’t, 
find a man, so they joined the military and will 
take anybody. 

The brass seems to go out of its way to de- 
humanise servicewomen m the eyes of enlisted 
men. Remarks like "if you're really hard up, go 
get a MAC." One A AC reported m the American 
Servicemen’s Union paper, T he Bond, that site 
was attacked m her bedroom at 1:30 a.m. by a 
drunk GI, and when she complained that there 
was no lock on ner door, she was called a "trouble- 
maker" by her officers. 

Uith this in mind, we can talk about women 
in the military. There are over 50,000 women in 
the military, and there’s no such tiling as equal 
training with men. The women officers are nurses 
and dieticians. The enlisted women are secretaries 
clericax assistants, and do general housework 
They are subject to the same laws as enlisted men - 
for instance, if you fail to salute an officer, you 
can spend up to six months m the stockade. 

Usually enlisted women work under male offi- 
cers. If he wants her to be "nice" to him (to 
sleep with him), she can’t quit her job. Besides 
extra duty', and other forms of h arras s meat that a I 1 
Gls are subject to, if a woman doesn’t fit into 
line -- if her CO doesn’t like her -- she might be 
forced to go through the humiliation of constant 
pregnancy' tests . 

In the Bond, one IVAC reported that her CO, 
as a form of harassment, had all overweight 
UACs marched to the dispensary' for pregnancy 
tests. It was called tiie Porky the Pig Platoon 
Never cnce was it considered that all the mess 
halls served was starches. This IVAC joined so 
that she could get special training m photogra- 
phy' -- training she couldn't otherwise afford. 

She never got it. 

Ah HI Ak AN AW PUL LOT ABOUT MliN THAT ARli 
FIGHTING AND DYING IN ULTXAM. IVHAT HAITIANS TO 
WAGS AX D OYJILK WOMkN IN IT U; MILITARY IN VI liTNAM? 

In back of the 3rd Meld Hospital in Saigon 
(a hospital lor serious war casualties) there's 
a house of pros 1 i tutiun . mn by male officers. 
Pressure is put on tiie nurses to prostitute foi 
tne in . Ihcse are women off i ce-rs , who have it br. 'u 
tii an e:i 1 1 s teal women . 

Also there arc American Red Cross volunteer 
,s omen *n Vietnam wn .■ go there i o help care for 
woiniue d Gls. Press, at* is put on them to prosti- 
tute ay r.nle o;i:ce v s. And they're called do - 
grading thing., lme "dor wit dollies" or "pastry 
rigs' : i*c cans e the)' nand out donuts to hospitalized 
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y j; _• ; j» .. oe rh oases on r.is wile, 

.do. a .* o.n v t 'so:.. .earn cf :er twenty years 

•.,o : e " > e ye protein 

r.e. -sr itv:;. a; mined to rubber. 

p- or 3 o ’S* .it viiee. sa'^atecl from migrant labor. 

hjo.- d. ; J ioiit .,av' ret bed lies of hunger, 
i.r ;.vdu oca e . "hrsm tde colony of Brazil 
.-J ,u;\ ' iu.o ms study ho dabbles a forefinger 

.1 t’ \ ■. 1 ' h. ; t on h .5 desk and calls his wife 
h ^ m' . s t o r. i. v ' n . l - t n v > 

me black wo: 1 '.:*, a.;--' 4 Q . who tleans the apartment. 
m; i op a ! .u.i can .n a uniform 
is c'andjry _n to.*' I’trtf.t *:c puard his door 
d^om ti.z rmtvrff ’d o mao., riots on television 

..no i nme m \ m wno pav.; him owns much stock, 
‘mho roonkinq, v trine, he believes, 

-.n d tire v..l3~it'’ n’ 'o; t: ne violin of his mind 
A' iu. v. a tonse no ric.ate fugue of pleasure. 

... s ch id. on do no f think clearly. 

The' :*riv:rj a: u vil'c r.v. glower and pant 

> r .mr ; ;ds o.o must re blasted with sarcasm 

^poo.n i‘.d bjoiuse their bsroari c lieads 

■ < .t. - baJ. , ; y mtar? on bedroom walls. 

; . i 1 v.' : e o )QS a v re to tiunk. 

j .' i »,.v y*'-> j>* he v ‘ j r 1 1 e : breasts 
a..J icf* telly of surfer del 

.o copy u, ;.e . nuop; . 

‘ i i r . V i .j, cohinos toe humar : 
i..: ’l*) u to t’-'rk 

.• % v 's t .e b ?..tt ‘v*/! Jcor making those noises? 

. ! • ; - re a . s c yam 1 > t has ever kit own 
a ; n t j . e uc n 1 1 s t s o thh ce 
•' V 1 t:rg m tmpavted wisdom tooth out 
‘p« cutest suH'etmg jP ever tasted 
u.i: ‘.h v i hv* tiled to get the fellowship 
he mid w o rimed u. and already pla ned his itinerary, 
dm i.r curses his do ran dents 

i :r vn .. • ghf hand and Aristotle on his 

1 e t 

-:uurv ;j 't. •. 3 lean red near to h.*.m 
o iOj md "vou.d an i l r Jo!;nson are in his comer. 

; . v >. nod mar a T >. deserves to judge us all 
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... v; - 1 dor 1 1 believe me, 
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SOLDI LR5 ORGAN I ID IN LI R i LAN A 
by Rita Act 

LI DURATION News v:v:c; 

iih I Di: LbLRG , Wes t Ge i many L‘ - 
years after its birth in Idee, dm 
m o ve me n t has finally b r oh e n t r rw ; ; • 
of silence” an d bee one ' ' new s ’ ’ , ... \ 
both in iiurope and in the ASA a a d \ 
tii at similar develop. :;ents Lave : a! 
several Luropean armies. TLoag.. : 
course, important differences 
and Luropean GI (serviceman), the i\ 
men ts often show remarkable slmiAaj: 

Pe ri 1 aps the g re a test J i f £ e i\ : i e 
tin at the two principal issues, "exm 
tiie military establishment to "exp:, 
tance in the U.S armed forces, ’Ll LI 
are hardly direct factors in ciucd i:' 
inside the Luropean armies. it. is 4 
British now have the i r "Vietnam" : r, 
tine Lrendi their "nini - Vietna::;" n. (. 
Frcndi troops are battling African 
in support of a dependent regiix;, 
Ulster nor Chad has played signif.e: 
farj in the development of uxisivu 
and British military. 

I..: ^ fact, the growth or a m. ; i 
tartco movement despite tne ub>di^.c - 
type war, should be carefully s i .it- iv 
pie who have always thought tne r-‘si 
the U.S. army was limited to iddd: 
Viet n am (' w a r J on 1 y . Its e e ; .s A. f mm 
that the Gl resistance arises ihom : 
factors, and that long drawn out ; 
only sparkplugs detonating already 
plosive mixtures. While it i d:iL- 
exactly what these factors ore the) 

' rum a nasic resistance to auiuioiit) 
easily develop into more s upu i s t : ca* 
re s i s tance . 

Again, it must be stressed tii.it 
differences between Luropean and \. m 
lor one tiling, with the except..;. . •! 
volunteer British Army, most ocher : 
v . cei.;en are draftees. (file i. . s . j ■ 
are now over do I "adunLa ; and _ 
n e i gn t oi til e Vietnam war in- me w . • 
t a an L >g d raf tees i n the 1 ' . . . i I • : 

dit ion, both the pay [whi .J-, : j 

Army usually amounts to "pi.. . c* ■ .% ; 

SI a das - a:nt terms ef serci a; 

■ i lii'ojie.in lira I tees general ;v > ■. » .n 
;;ontr«s, a< in Austria, arid | 
all less man t no d. v ; wa r . r . 

id des pile t :ie e 


a I a ;• I y I j an 

UwS;;t ri i • • 


a:.'..' -::L' m France and Sw i te- 
rn. • A — Licusard CO applications last 

r a: . . - r nmny . it has mostly remained 

I c ; . id’ mure basic, phase has been 

.w . cd "inn. 1. the Army” ( F i A j attitude, 

lc.w is :-p r.m: 1-aig ra:n uly among pre.uously 
d.eicly "r. on- : o 1 i t i cal" servicemen. In 
.‘e.e;man services. particularly the Arm)' 

I :’u am. mis has expressed it<eli by 

ma.,,; Ac.- j r 1 1 on (last available figures, 

!• . s A '.ear Ae *A : AS, 524 desertion*, plus 
.A a: s .A-'Abdo AAOLs ■ ; in Luropean armies tins 
1 ; ;m js -A; own itself more through a general 
id f- eL : up” attitude ; marked b> deinonstra- 

■ ns am* pm t; snoot age. One of tb.e most wide- 
v A conflicts :ms beer. chc successful :esis- 

c f tne servicemen to "dress codes ", in par- 
;mar i.aii icr.gth. The West German army has 
n forced to capitulate -- you can now wear 
v aim imigih, as 1 or* g as you wear an ariny- 
ik d h.. r n e i on duo . 

i lie tu .> a phase of resistance, which has 
en me : diy diumg the past eighteen months, 
i'Lcn i id ajj.ania . f "Intellectual" or pol- 

ivue. an cc v. i *• h ’ ! w orking c 1 r» s ” , p re v i - 

]>' en-p LNo.A Fil\ servicemen --- iind the 
Aoxa:,. oi i-p-idific rr utcry resistance or- 
, ita;;o;r iAo form, strength and duration of 
m imgau . rut : ov.s varies, but the gcrerrl crend 
u : 1 : : d ,f < ; » . in Ao 1 I and , for j ns t an re , 

(_A union ”• Vp‘ , ’whd-'ii is dddaiu . > the best 
'a ii.-vl o! *\ c ...ini i. l?i HurojKd A?s put out 
w ’..a IvpU ' copies oi a "Little Red Book 

■ -A>I*. ua : " :i. jus: couple of months. 

i-ra:. , G< :.:.aj.p i ul Austria also liave organ- 
.. . ws . d at out regular newspapers ior Gls, 
■■•oi'.J two . f the papers in Franco have Lau 

I ; m. ■.’> f .. ucd t >ojur i 1 becaust' of harrass- 
t a h m . re u :i -d in prison sentences for the 

A •- * . d i-.w t s \ ai 1 J : slinien ts of the various 

*»■ . - n •''..dm ai.d Au- USA have gone through 
u"i v r ,ii i tiide.-' ’ a response to this resis- 
e u • 1 j w i ”ii o rr i f i. c d vc p i es s i on " 

' r\..:g 4 h-- 'A 4 , a . n ' t- i.k-rc- aiul-w i 1 l -go-away- 
:*• : u i " .wppruaeli, to the present 

d\ . ' ,. v .a: iedders and letting tliem 

- - pm ' . . Jliis d. ,iow comidiied with 

J* . i* p * 1 cp of nut calling joccntial 
A :• ’ ' r. tc tiu s ■»; r Vi ces , if possible. 

'Id:. ;.;r arm) mi ui'cU r to abol-- 
d- . ‘a m : id' 'Ik a liii)'”: >o i i cy ua:- 

- ' • , • ! ’m. eeomxiig l utb 

: ‘ " l - n ! i u t in. i a rope an ser- 

‘ ' . d • - d * c U e ■ 1 re ' i v d c* r 

- ■ A , t. iv ra: - 1 d sp m_- a . ; of 

• ; w ' Jur tlu- mi I i \ aid 
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LITTLE AMERICA, SOUTH VIETNAM 
VISIT TO A U-S- COMPOUND IN THE MEKONG DELTA 

by Christine White 
LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor's note: In the following story, 

Christine White, a member of the Committee of 
Concerned Asian Scholars, talks about her visit 
to a U.S. compound in the Mekong Delta. From this 
it’s hard to tell exactly what these people do from 
their compound, although it seems likely that they 
don't do anything very effectively. As the story 
explains, they probably owe their survival to that 
fact alone. Mostly they seem to make charts to 
measure the success of the Vietnamese who are 
responsible for the area and to use the charts 
to nublicize the "sucesses" of Vietnamization . 

There's an eerie quality to it all--this 
small group of Americans, lost, almost pathetic 
yet an integral part of a system that continues 
to carry out monumental destruction by remote 
control. Their personal ineffectiveness contrib- 
utes to the brutality of a policy which has 
always tried to make up for its failures by incr- 
easing the sheer volume of indiscriminate slaught- 
er. For instance, officials recently conceded 
that the Phoenix program referred to in the 
article had failed in its efforts to eliminate 
the political influence of the NLF by elimin- 
ating suspected political cadres--but only after 
wiping out close to 50,000 people - 

Each of South Vietnam's 44 provinces has a 
compound like the one described here. It houses 
people working for the CORDS and MACV programs. 

CORDS stands for Civil Operations Rural Devel- 
opment Support, and is made up of foreigh 
service workers whose job is to advise the 
Saigon government in its pacification programs. 

MACV stands for Military Assistance 
Command, Vietnam and is made up of official advi- 
sors to the Saigon government army.) 

Saigon (LNS)-- Behind a high fence, the gates 
patrolled by Cambodian guards, this CORDS/MAC V 
compound! huddled m a Mekong Delta province capital 
is a bit of America cast on an alien sea. It looks 
like a crowded, hot little trailer park. There’s 
a small post office, a one room library, a mess 
hall, a bar, and a store so understocked it's no 
one's idea of what a "PX" should be, let 
alone a store servicing a community of 100 
people . 

The name of the compound must be anonymous 
because I was visiting someone whose "PSA"-- 
Province Senior Advisor, the senior American 
in this hierarchical little world- -was afraid that 
I might be there to write an "expose/’ 

There was nothing to expose, really. IT.e 
main function of the American advisors seemed to 
be to make charts- -my host complained a lot about 
the lack of chart board. 

MACV, it seemed, had used thousands square 
feet of the precious stuff during the past months, 
and CORDS advisors there had beer, unable to obtain 
anv for over b months. No great ioss, t:.e char's 
are of questionable value. lor example, a blat- 


ant case of corruption had been discovered 
recently which completely invalidated one of the 
most elaborate charts in the ".American advisors 1 
office. (All the CORDS in the province adminis- 
tration building had been placed in a separate 
room labeled ".American advisors") 

The local Vietnamese administrator had vast- 
ly inflated the figures on refugees returned to 
the village (the "RTV program") and pocketed the 
.American supplied support money for the phantom 
refugees. The first the American advisors knew 
of this was when Ministry of War Victims inspectors 
arrived from Saigon. 

But the charts were very attractive. First 
a rough draft was made, then a Vietnamese woman 
who knew several types of fancy lettering did 
a professional job, dotting all the "i's" with 
little hearts. It must have looked funny on the 
military charts, but the officers sort of liked 
it . 

American advisors rarely venture out to the 
district capitals or villages, afld don't always 
give much support to the Vietnamese who do go 
out For example, two RD cadre (Rural Develop- 
ment or pacification cadre) were flown into an 
insecure area by helicopter carrying with them 
land reform applications and rat poison. (The 
poison was needed to stop the infestation of^rats 
in that area, where American -promoted miracTe 
rice had been planted. Miracle rice matures two 
months earlier than Vietnamese strains used 
in the province, and all the rats in the pro- 
vince converged on the only ripe rice around. q 

The helicopter was to return and pick up 
the cadres in 3 days, but the helicopter got 
booked up. Days later the cadres managed to 
infiltrate themselves back to the district cap- 
ital "disguised as peasants'.’ 

They were lucky; as a whole, RD cadres have 
a 50 9 o casualty rate, higher than that of ARVN 
or the US military. Vhis is because their pri- 
mary task is' to carry out the Phoenix program, 
to identify the "VCI" (Viet Cong Infrastructure) 
for "neutralization',' and thus they are a prime 
target to be "neutralized" in their turn. 

Stories like these could be repeated for 
each of the 44 CORDS /MACV compounds in each of 
the 44 provinces of Vietnam. The very idea of 
a handful of Americans in each province "advis- 
ing" or trying to run Vietnamese affairs is ri- 
diculous, and produces ridiculous situations 
Tne Americans in this particular compound were 
not doing much good or much harm, and the inept - 
ness of these advisors is probably their greatest 
protection. Although they are vulnerable as 
sitting ducks, they are virtually never the vic- 
tims of assasination attempts, unlike the RD 
cadres. I pointed this out to a foreigh ser- 
vice officer serving as a CORDS advisor, and 
be joked "Yes, we're rather insulted that they 
don't think we're worth killing." 

At the mess hall, there are separate 
tables tor officers (including foreign service 
officers; and enlisted men. A reporter in Viet- 
nam is an honorary major, so I sat with the of- 
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ficers. The PSA and his assistant sat a separate 
table . 


The foreigh service officers at the table 
complained that during their CORDS training in 
Washington the pacification program was presented 
as being joint military-civilian , with half 
of the PSAs civilians. On the fob they discover 
that '’civilian” PSA. are almost all recently re- 
tired military career men. 

In the evening, the primary entertainment is 
the nightly movie Many married men, accustomed 
to female companionship, are there with their Viet- 
namese women friends. These lonely men are obvious- 
ly vainly grasping for an echo of what they’d 
left behmd--a black man's woman friend wears 
an Afro, a couple of men in their 50 ’s probab- 
ly contractors, sit with their arms around Viet- 
amese women their own age 

The movie that night was "Little Big Man'.' 

The opening scene: amid the smoldering ruins of 

a wagon train, a little boy and a girl peer out 
in fear, 

A voice in the audience calls out: "Hey Steve, 

it couldn't have been the America!, they left 
two kids." (Lt Calley's company was part of the 
Americal Division} 

A while later in the movie the Indians who've 
adopted "Little Big Man" return to a village where 
every woman and child has been killed, every 
tepee burned. Another voice in the audience cracks: 
"It must have been the ARVN Rangers." 


But during the cavalry charge massacre scene, 
the Sandy Creek massacre, there are no wisecracks. 
The slaughter in progress is too real and vivid. 

During the chilling scene of the massacre 
at Lands End there are gasps. A lovely young 
Indian woman whom the hero had saved from the 
Sandy Creek massacre runs from the slaughter 
towards her white man, only to be shot down 
by other white men. I wonder what the Vietnamese 
girl friends can be thinking. 

When the lights come on at the end of the 
movie a few men stand, transfixed, staring as the 
credits roll down the screen 
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(See packet- «347 and *307 for more information.) 
G.l. BOYCOTT OF RIF-OFF .JF.Mil.i Ro GOFS N AT I ON IV I DF 


Tne deed/ LI Li i RAT I ON News Service 




CHICAGO, 111. (LNS)--Tyrivli's Jewelr. 
is a national chain of jewelery stores located in 
the small towns bordering most military eases 
til rough out the U . S . Tyrrell's ■ -■ an example o* tl 
-town business comnuni ty — people who 

• fleecing the Gis trapped ir 


tvpical base 


make their "living' 
their community. 
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A bovcott of Tyrrell *s was begun by GIs at 
Ft. Hood/ Texas, last May. The action led to har- 
assment, arrests and national publicity. It also 
led to the spreading of the boycott to other bases 
throughout the country: Fort Bragg, N.C.; Great 
Lakes Naval Training Center, 111.; San Diego, Long 
Beach, both California; Fort Sill, Oklahoma; Ft. 

Dix, New Jersey; and others. 

The rip-off policies of Tyrrell’s are in fact 
coordinated by their national office, and a list 
of demands were prepared against practices occuring 
across the country. Those practices were hardly an 
accident: a Manual for salesmen was acquired in ^ 

which the whole deceptive, slimy approach of Tyrrell's 
was taught, word by word. 

The demands made against Tyrrell's by the G.l. 
boycotts include: 

1. An end to sidewalk soliciting and high- 
pressure salesmanship. 

2. An end to the exploitation of servicemen's 
homesickness . 

3. An end to the Vietnam Honor Roll (a hypo- 
critically posted list of Tyrrell's customers who 
have been killed in Vietnam) . 

4. An end to the use of the military as bill 
collector for Tyrrell's (taking money out of ser- 
vicemen's wages). 

5. Amnesty (dropping of charges) for all those 
arrested in boycotts and demonstrations against 
Tyrrell 's . 

As the boycotts spread across the country they 
employed various approaches--picketing, leafletting 
at the stores and on military bases, publicity, talk- 
ing with Gis entering stores. The issue, striking 
at one of the real, everyday sources of G.l. ex- 
ploitation, involved many servicemen who never be- 
fore had been involved in the growing G.l. movement. 
Soldiers are linking up the facts that while they 
must fight and die others happily reap the profits, 
from the rip-off stores like Tyrrell's to the big 
corporations and capitalists. 

The reactions of other businesses in the base- 
towns is revealing. They have either supported 
complete police and military repression of the boy- 
cott or they have become great supporters of it, in 
some cases even persuading the straight press to 
print stories condemning Tyrrell's. Both reactions 
stem from one great fear: They may be next. 

Last year Gis at many bases supported striking 
farm workers by boycotting scab lettuce. The Penta- 
gon had doubled its purchases of lettuce from scab 
growers in an effort to help break the strike. The 
lettuce negotiations have now broken down and the 
boycott is being started up again. Gis will again 
respond . 

The boycotts of Tyrrell's have been highly suc- 
cessful--^ some cases halting completely the flow 
of customers into the stores. With a request by 
Tyrrell's for national negotiations on the boycotts 
Gis are insisting that the demands be met in writing 
by all Tyrrell's outlets, regardless of whether 
boycott activity has occured at them. And at most 
bases the boycott is being maintained until all 
th c demands are met. 
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MEXICAN’ GUERRILLA LEADER GENARO VAZQUEZ ROJAS 
KILLED BY HIGHWAY POLICE 

by Elizabeth Martinez 

(Editor's note: The present Mexican government 
boasts about its liberal i deas--"let' s go back to 
enforcing the revolutionary laws"--but has hardly 
kept its promises. (Mexican president Luis Echever- 
ria, who was minister of interior in the past gov- 
ernment, was the man directly responsible for the 
massacre at Tatlelolco in October of 1968 during 
the demonstrations against the Olympics.) 

Meanwhile guerrilla struggles in the country- 
side and cities of Mexico have just begun to con- 
nect with each other. But because of an effective 
news blackout, most North Americans don't know any- 
thing about them. 

There are guerrilla movements in Chihuahua, 
the central region of the north; Nuevo Leon, which 
borders with the southern part of Texas; Vera Cruz 
in the Gulf of Mexico, and west of Mexico City; 
the Yucatan Peninsula; Aguas Calientes, in the cen- 
tral part of the country; and most recently in the 
state of Ciiiapas, which borders with Guatemala.) 

MEXICO CITY (LNS) --Genaro Vazquez Rojas, the 
strongest of the guerilla leaders in Mexico, was 
killed by government forces at dawn on February 2 
while driving on the highway between Mexico City 
and Morelia (about 150 miles apart). 

Since 1969, Vazquez Rojas had been carrying 
out rural guerrilla actions in the state of Guer- 
rero. the home of Acapulco, located south of Mexico 
City. He was commander in chief of an organization 
called tiie Asociaci6n Civica Nacional Revolucion- 
aria (National Revolutionary Civic Assoc.), knpwn 
among the people simply as the gucrrilleros Vazquez 
Rojas The campesinos gave him tremendous support 
and tiie government was unable to crus i aim despite 
many efforts. In 1971, half of tiie Mexican Army 
was sent out to destroy his forces *but they failed. 

According to information received from Prensa 
Latir.a (the Cuban press agency), national highway 
police killed Vazquez Rojas on February 2 in an 
armed clash near the city of Morelia. His body was 
secretly flown on a military airplane from Morelia 
to an air base outside Mexico City. That same plane 
biougnt two persons who were in the car with him 
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derground actions and armed struggle. They also 
decided it was neccessary to increase action by 
bo tli campesinos and workers --not only students . 

Some people '*’ent into the countryside while 
others carried out actions in the cities, such as 
assaults on banks and other commercial institu- 
tions. Last year, urban guerrilla warfare in- 
creased to the point where many banks had to be 
protected by. soldiers and police. 

Genaro Vazquez Rojas, 38 years old. was bom 
in a Guerrero village, the son of a campesino lead- 
er. He went to study in Mexico City and while 
he was there he never lost contact with his peo- 
ple. In the late 1950 's he left his career as a 
teacher to pick tomatoes in Guerrero and light 
full-time with the campesinos . He worked with 
several campesino organizations. 

Guerrero has a long tradition of struggle. 

The campesinos there suffer from many forms of 
exploitation; one of their main problems is the 
low prices paid to them for their crops by the 
bosses --who represent U.S. companies. (Among 
them, United Fruit Company, Heinz, Gerber's, Del 
Monte, Campbell's Saup and the Jolly Green Giant.) 

Because of his successful organizing activi- 
ty among the campesinos, the local government 
forces arrested Vazquez Rojas in 1966 and he was 
sentenced to life imprisonment. His lawyers were 
threatened with death. Plans to kill him inside 
the prison failed because the people always man- 
aged to warn him in advance. 

s ^ 

In April, 1968, the Asociacion Civica Nac- 
ional carried out a commando attack on the pri- 
son and he was freed. From that time on, the 
government fought his forces and tried to kill 
him. In an interview published in the Mexican 
magazine Por Que'? last July, Vazquez Rojas ex- 
plained the goals of the Asociacion. 

They are: overthrow of the government of 
big 1 an dh o 1 de rs and big capitalist companies; 
creation of a popular government of campesinos , 
workers, students, progressive intellectuals and 
working people in general; full economic and pol- 
itical independence; es tab lishing a just society 
that will benefit the working peoples who form 
the majority of the Mexican population. The As- 
ociacion also seeks solidarity with other peoples 
in other countries who are fighting U.S. im- 
perialism. 

About 10 days before Vazquez Rojas was 
killed, his wife was kidnapped and imprisoned. 
Their 6 children were left in the care of eld- 
erly relatives. His wife was released recently. 

After Genaro was killed, hundreds of people 
came to her to express their sorrow. She has 
said: "La herenciu que nos deja mi esposo es el 
recuerdo de un padre que sc despojo de todos sus 
interests pcrsonales para lucliar por los pobres." 

"The heritage left by my husband is the memory 
of a father who put aside all his personal inter- 
ests in order to struggle for tiie poor people." 

The government has killed the man but it can 
not kill tiie new, Mexican revolution. Vazquez 
Rojas vivei 
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WELFARE IS A WOMEN’S ISSUE 
Kensington People's Press/LIEERATIGh Ne.v ; . 

[Editor's note: Johnnie Tilling:, cvgOi — < \ 

nation's first welfare rights group ir the '-st;., 
area of Los Angeles in 1965 and **;as ri _ u t oho ’ r 
woman of the National Welfare Rights 9:g:r'. :a 
This article is excerpted from conce.vcv w 

Mrs. Tillmon by Nancy Steffan, a former M.f: sv 
member. ] 

I'm a woman. I’m a black woman. •' ’ m ^ r->v 
woman. I'm a fat woman. I'm a midu; o-;v\ :d wrr.v 
And I'm on welfare. 

In this country, if you're any one of tew 
things - poor, black, fat, female, mi ddie-^geo. on 
welfare - you count less as a human being. Ii 
you're all those things, you don't coin c a: 

Except as a statistic, 

I am a statistic. 

I am 45 years old. I have raised six omV- 

ren. 


t »;* ■ n r. d wore? y ou , o f tours e . 
ho wnnwv But m tnat case ; be 
not you 


cut you off anytime 
keeps the kids. 


) Z S 5 r - 


•5 e/eivthmg. in ordinary marriage, 
t c be fer your husband. On A.F.D.C. 
v j\ re not supposed co have any sex at ail. You 
i VC ur control jf your own body. It's a condition 
of . if. v ou r..iy even have to agree to get your tubes 
oi. cm never nave more children just to 


wwi sc 


'X r 


P o 


f : i c man , t h e we i fare s y s r. err. , c on fro Is y our 
tv-13 s \ ?u what to buy, what net to buy, 
.lu-re \.o buy ir,) and how much things cost. If 
tnir-gs - eve , for j nstar.ee --rf ally cost more than 
he sevs chey do. :t ; s just too bad for you, 

here an; other we 1 rare programs, other kinds 
of people cn welfare - the blind, the disabled, the 
. (Many of tiiem are women , too. especially the 
ages f) Then- others make up just ever a third of 
all the we i fore caseloads. We A.F.D.C.s are two- 
thirds . 


I grew up in Arkansas, and I worked there 
for fifteen years in a laundry, making about $?J 
or $30 a week, picking cotton on the side fo r car- 
fare. I moved to California in 1959 and worked 
in a laundry there for nearly four years. In J9f3 
I got too sick to work anymore. Friends neaped 
me to go on welfare. 

They didn't call it welfare. Tney exiled A ■: 
A.F.D.C. -Aid to Families with Dependent Children. 
Each month I get $363 for my kids and me. I pay 
$128 a month rent; $30 for utilities, winch in- 
clude gas, electricity, and water; $120 for food 
and non-edible household essentials; $50 for school 
lunches for the three children in junior and 
senior high school who are not eligible for induced - 
cost meal programs. 

There are millions of statistics like me som 
on welfare. Some not. And some, real ’y poor, who 
don't even know they're entitled to we. 1 re . Not 
all of them are black. Not at all. id. fact, Luo 
majority- -about two-thirds- -of all the poor fa- 
milies in the country are white. 

Welfare's like a traffic accideit. ir. can 
happen to anybody, but especially it happens 'o 
women . 

And that is why welfare is a women's issue 
For a lot of middle -cl ass women in this country. 
Women's Liberation is a matter of concern k:j' 
women on welfare it's a matter of survival. 

Fox ty- four per cent of all poor families .v '*• 
headed by women. Tha L s bad enough. Tut tv 
families on A.F.D.C. aren't really .families. !> 
cause 99 per cent of them are headed by wo:'-*-’- 
rhat means there is no man around. In hal r t' * 
states there really can't be men r round bevv.-sc- 
A.F.D.C. says if there is an "ab it* -bod* eu" r/i.i 
around, then you can't be on welfare \r the v is 
are going to eat. and the man car. ' t f.:-t ' r he: ; 

he's got to go. So his kids can evf. 


Jut when the politicians talk about the "wel- 
fare cancer eating at our vitals," they're not talk- 
ing about the aged, blind, and disabled. Nobody 
minds them. They're the "deserving poor". Politi- 
cians are talking ai jut A.F.D.C. Politicians are 
talking about us--the women who head up 99 per cent 
of the A.F.D.C, xami lies--and our kids. We're the 
"•/mcer", the "undeserving poor." Mothers and chil- 
dren . 

In this country we believe in something called 
the "work ethic". That means that your work is 
what gives you human worth. But the work ethic 
itself is a double standard. It applies to men and 
to women on welfare, .It doesn't apply to all women. 

I J- you're a society lady from Sc.arsda.le and you 
spend ail your time sitting on your prosperity 
paring yn.tr nails, well, that's okay. 

Tae cruth is a iob doesn't necessarily mean 
an adequate income. A woman with three kids--not 
twelve kids, jrund you, just three kids- -that woman 
earning the full federal minimum wage of $1.60 
in hour, is still stuck in poverty. Sh? is below 
the Government's own official poverty line. There 
«ns some ten million jobs that now pay less than the 
minimum wage, and if you're a woman, you've got the 
Lest chance of getting one. 

Ike President beeps repeating the "dignity of 
verb." idea. V/hac dignity? Wages arc the measure of 
dignity i La': society no is on a job. Wages and nothing 
else. "Te i s* 1 s no dignity in starvation. Nobody 
J?‘'ie>. least of ail poor women, that there is 
'i. 1 g** ,4 y ^nd sat. sf action ir. being able to support 
; cu.r . cs through honest labor. 

•\e ..ish we could do ir 

ih? prol*J?n in that our country's economic 
po 1 i dec deny J’gnitv u)d satisfaction of self- 
- ' J . -'V vf. ey to mi Mi Oils ci people- -the millions who 
-*‘ tr e -'vr'l'i/ underpaid dirty jobs- -and still 
• • • ’ t k -a s .vnougn co survive 


'I he truth is that A.F.D.C is Miv 
sexist marriage. You trade m a mar dev I'-j- - 
But you can't divorce him. if ho t vA; ; /w 

^age”~i? lTeLPA ‘P^ 'n’S ’ Pe * 



p>. v;M v] icve that o.h! J i c* that A.F.D.C. 
: <- ) v t'Cwii'." bids j i sc to ger a biggerd 
,>n the average, another b^Ly means 
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another S35 a month--barely enough for food and 
clothing. Having babies for profit is a lie that 
only men could make up, and only men could be- 
lieve. Men, who never have to bear the babies or 
have to raise them and maybe send them to war. 

There are a lot of other lies that male so- 
ciety tells about welfare mothers; that A.F.D C. 
mothers are immoral, that A.F.D.C. mothers are lazy, 
misuse their welfare checks, spend it ali on booze 
and are stupid and incompetent. 

If people are willing to believe these lies, 
it’s partly becuase they’re just special versions 
of the lies that society tells about all women 

For instance, the notion that all A.F D C. 
mothers are lazy: tha’s just a negative versior* of 
the idea that women don’t work and don’t want to- 
It's a way of rationalizing the male policy of 
keeping women as domestic slaves. 

The notion that A.F D.C. mothers are immoral is 
another way of saying that ail women are likely to 
become whores unless they're kept under control by 
men and marriage. Even many of my own sisters on 
welfare believe these things about themselves. 


• f .. . * 

as the cost of living *$ge^up. 

If I were president, f^would solve this so- 
called welfare crisis in* a minute and go a long 
way toward liberating ev^v'XO®^ 1 * just issue 
a proclamation that ’’woi^^^^W^k is real work. 

In other words, I’d start paying women a 
living wage for doing the Work we are already 
doing--ch: id-raising and housekeeping And the wel- 
fare crisis would be over, rust like that. House- 
wives would be getting wages, too--a~ Legally 
determined percentage of their husband’s salary-- 
instead of having to ask for and account for 
money they've already earned. 

for me, Women’s Liberation is simple No 
woman m this country can. feel dignified, no 
woman can be liberated, until all women get off 
their knees* That’s what N.W.R 0. is ail about-- 
women standing together, on their feet. 

— $q-- 
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EDGAR SNOW DIES IN SWITZERLAND: 

CHINA LOSES AN '’UNFORGETTABLE FRIEND” 


On TV, a woman learns that human worth means 
beauty and that beauty means being thin, white, young 
and rich. 

She learns that her body is really disgusting 
the way it is, and that she needs all kinds of expen- 
sive cosmetics to cover it up. 

She learns that a ’’real woman” spends her 
time worrying about how her bathroom bowl smells; 
that being important means being middle class, 
having two cars, a house in the suburbs, and a 
minidress under you?: maxicoat In other words, 
an a-F-D.C. mother learns that being a "real 
woman” means being all the things she isn’t and 
having all the things she can’c have 

Either it breaks you, and you start hating 
yourself, or you break it, 

There's one good thing about welfare. It kills 
your illusions about yourself, and about where 
this society is really at. It’s laid out for you 
straight. You have to learn to fight, to be ag- 
gressive, or you just don’t make it. If you cun 
survive being on welfare, you can survive anything. 

It gives you a kind of freedom, a se.ise of year 
own power and togetherness with other -.omen. 

Maybe it is we poor welfare women who will 
really liberate women in this country. We've al- 
ready started on our own welfare u.l an. 

Along with other welfare rco v.ne nts, we have 
organized together so we can. h**ve tote voice. 

Our group is called the National Kelfaie Rjghts 
Organization (N W.R.n ) Wc put together cur own 
welfare plan, called Guaranteed Adequate ’.noome 
(G.A.l.J which would eiitunaL r sexism fxen welfare. 

There would be no "categorivS" -ru., women, 
children, single, married, k-ds, no rids-- just 
poor people who need aid. You'd get raid according 
to need and family ai:o on iy - - It , b • for a family 
of four (which, is the Department of Labor’s es- 
timate of what’s adequate,, uni zh it w^uld be upned 
Tage le Tib LkAi’un New:. ' :r.'. m ( :: ■ l 


NEW YORK (LNS)--When ’Nixon and hi£ party of 
newsmen arrived in Reking Feb. 21, Edgar Snow, the 
American writer and -journalist who had documented 
the Chinese revolution since 13J36,; was not among 
them. Snow, at age 66, di/e-d of cancer Feb. 16 at 
his home in the Swiss village of Eysins. 

Snow, who lastu yea£ fjade it known that "Mao 
would be happy to t-ajk- wi%h him [Nixon] "had hoped 
to live long enough to cover this trip, but sur- 
gery was unsuccessful. When word reached China 
that Snow was not recovering, Chinese Premier Chou 
En-Lai sent a medical team to attend him. 

The Chinese trusted Show, commending him for 
his objectivity and understanding in the face of 
western reporters who back in the 30 f s were denying 
that there was such a thing as a Red Army. He was 
allowed into the revolutionary base in Yenan in 
northwestern China where he talkecj with Mao Tse- 
Tung and other revolutionary leaders and fighters. 
His experience there became a book-- Red Star Over 
China--which helped introduce America to the Chin- 
ese Revolution, the Long March and Mao. Oddly 
enough the book was published in Chinese before it 
came out in the United States. 

Snow* returned to China in 1960, 1964, and 1970, 
again reporting the revolution as he saw it, in 
books and articles. "I have reported only what I 
have seen cr what I have obtained from reliable 
sources," Snow salt!. ’l lived in China for a doz- 
en years; I speak Chinese; 1 have a great empathy 
for tht Chinese people. My function as a journalist 
has been to reflect what I know. And this has 
clashed with so-called experts who have precon- 
ceived opinions about what Cnina ought to be or who 
can't be Jive any good at all of the Chinese Commun- 
ists 

Un miujc: •, 197P Snow watched the October 1 

c e 1 e b rati jfi s w i z h Ch a i rir.an Mao , an h on or rarely 
grant e-.. to visitors to China, and never before to 
an American, .cid >n L'ec. 1* of that year he had 

iu vc -jj r.sai. Loruir uJ L-Yao w U i c h -u >i a. s . 1 o 
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point the way to more recent events. 

Speaking of Mao, Snow reported in an April 
1971 issue of Life magazine: "He said that the gov- 

ernment of the People’s Republic would shortly admit 
to China some visitors representative of a broad 
spectrum of American political and press opinion 
from the right, the middle and the left. He spoke 
in favor of opening conversations with American of- 
ficials at the highest level, including Mr. Nixon." 

It seemed natural that Snow who has written 
almost a dozen books on China would go on this trip. 
It seems necessary too considering all the compara- 
tive China amateurs, many of them openly hostile to 
Chinese communism who accompanied the president as 
part of the press corps. The reports coming from 
China are far below Snow’s standards, and show lit- 
tle real "empathy for the Chinese people" that his 
m *ny writings show. 

Funeral services in Geneva were attended by 
representatives from all over the world, including 
many from China and the United States. 

Hsinhua, the Chinese press agency, reported on 
memorial services for Snow in Peking. Chou En-Lai 
was present, as well as many other Chinese govern- 
ment representatives. Many of Snow’s friends, Chi- 
nese and Americans, attended the ceremony and heard 
the memorial address delivered by Kuo Mo-Jo, the 
Vice-Foreign Minister. 

After recounting briefly the history of Snow’s 
relationship to China, Huo said: "The death of Mr. 

Snow has bereft us of an unforgettable friends. We 
believe the friendship between the Chinese and Amer- 
ican peoples, for which he worked in his lifetime, 
will certainly grow daily." 

Snow's work toward that goal will not end with 
his death; much of it is contained in his bocks, 
which have been printed in many languages and read 
all over the world. Of all his bocks, Red Star 
Over China stands out as a primary source for those 
who would like to understand the roots of the Chin- 
ese revolution. 

Snow was a good journalist and the book is 
both informative and exciting to read. It was the 
first, and to date the best account of the early 
stages of the Chinese revolution and the people who 
made it. For those who knew little or nothing about 
China today, it's a good place to start; those who 
have read it already know that it's a good book to 
go back to again . 
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"Till: PEOPLE DID THIS": 

an(,i:la out on bail 

by Kaitn McConnell 

PALO ALTO, Cali:', ( LNSJ - -With a broad smile 
and a big fist, Angela Da\is walked cut of the 
North County Courthouse j ai 1 into a liif; t rain after 
16 months in jail. It was several hours after Judge 
Richard Amason set her ban at , 5o0 - -something 

her supporters in this country and uicund the world 
have been demanding by petition and letter s*r.ce 

she was firs t_den;,ed bai l .,i:^.Ju:;e_. 

p a ge r * LIBERATION News Lewie* 


The decision came four days after the Calif* 
Sitnreme Court abolished the death penalty and the 
classification "capital crime" passed into Calif* 
legal history. The decision has shaken the state 
judiciary system and the state hierarchy from Gov. 
Reagan on down has condemned it. 

The California Correctional Officers Associa- 
tion (an organization of prison guards) has begun 
a drive to put a state const nutional amendment re- 
instating the death penalty on the November ballot. 
They will need 520, S06 signatures to put the amend- 
ment on the baa lot . 

The decision means that Ruchell Magee and the 
San Quentin 6 no longer face the gas chamber. Ru- 
chell --charged with murder, kidnapping, and conspir- 
acy in the August 1970 Marin County escape attempt -- 
was originally Angela’s co-def endent . The San Quen- 
tin 6 are charged with the deaths of three guards 
and two white inmate-trustees in the aftermath of 
the murder of George Jackson. 

Arnason had denied Angela's bail on the basis 
of a California law which prohibited the release of 
those accused of capital crimes where "proof of 
guilt was evident or the presumption great”. When 
capital punishment was abolished, bail became a mat- 
ter of judicial discresion ,and Amason granted bail. 

After the state court ruling on the death pen- 
alty, Marin County DA Bruce Bales said that there 
might not be any point in prosecuting the San Quentin 
6 since they can no longer get the death penalty. 

In a press conference the day after her release, 
Angela referred to Bales' comment as evidence that 
the judicial system is only concerned with revenge. 
About her own released from prison she said, "I see 
this as a people's victory. The people did this. 

The people have struggled around conditions in pri- 
son. They have struggled around the repression 
which prevailes in the prisons m this country, and 
it was because of the atmosphere that was created 
by those struggles that the Supreme Court could a- 
bolish capital punishment, and that bail could even- 
tually be made possible." 

Defense Attorney Howard Moore added, "Our strug- 
gle is not to get justice from the court, but rather 
to bring justice to the court." 

Angela lias been named as counsel in her own de- 
fense along with a team of defense lawyers. Now that 
she is out on bail she will have fewer restrictions 
preparing her casc--although her activities are 
still restricted. She must have the presiding judge's 
permission to participate in public rallies and must 
observe all court orders--including the December 
1970 order forbidding her to discuss any aspects of 
the trial in public. 

Jury selection begins on February 28. Pros- 
pective jurors will no longer be disqualified if 
they are against the death penalty and Davis consid- 
ers this a victory--a pro-death jury is often a 
pro -prosecution jurv. 
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WEST COAST DOCKERS AGREE TO PACT 
"BETTER THAN HAVING A SHOTGUN AT YOUR BACK” 

LIBERATION News Service 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS) --The White House, naKmg 
a show of its new telephone line to Peking, an- 
nounced Feb, 21 that "as a symbolic gesture," Pres- 
ident Nixon signed legislation in China to force 
striking U.S. longshoremen back to work and to ar- 
bitrate terms of their contract But as the .14,000 
striking longshoremen of the ILW'U (International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union) and any- 
one who had been following the 134 day strike well 
know, the role of that gesture was not only re- 
served for Nixon’s election-year China publicity. 

The "emergency" strike-breaking legislation 
was really of no practical use. Just about one 
day before, negotiations for both the 1LWU and 
the Pacific Maritime Association (PMA) --which 
represents the private shipping interests-- set- 
tle on a contract, longshoremen at 24 west coast 
ports began to load and unload the great, backlog 
of ships. But Nixon's action pushed home the o- 
minous lesson of the strike --that he intends to 
continue whittling away at the right to strike, 
adding more restrictive legislation on top of the 
wage restraints of Phase Il- 


lation calls for an 80 -day "cooling off” period 
during which time strikers must return to work 
and negotiations continue. 

To add to the government’s problems, 45,000 
east coast longshoremen represented by the se- 
parate and traditionally more conservative In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Union (ILU) went out 
on strike at the end of September because nego- 
tiations broke down in their own contract dis- 
putes. So, on October 6, the Taft-Hartley came 
down on the docks quite predictably --but only 
on the west coast. 

East coast shipping employers, also repre- 
sented by the PMA, such as James Dickman (pre- 
sident of the N.Y. Shipping Assc. and top of- 
ficial. of the Universal Stevedore and Terminal 
Co. of Calif.), Michael E. McAvoy ( a member of 
the East Coast negotiating committee and chair- 
man of Sealand, one of the companies the long- 
shoremen were striking against), and D.J. Talb- 
oy, president of the Terminal Operating Co. Inc. 
sent personal telegrams to Nixon begging him to 
hold off the Taft-Hartley on the east coast. 

They feared that in the case of the ILU the strike 
-breaking legislation would hinder the possibi- 
lity of negotiations and increase the militancy 
of the strike. 


The union's decision to end one of organized 
labor’s most militant responses to Nixon’s new e- 
conomic policy was no greeted with enthusiasm from 
all comers. There wa s much grumbling on the docks 
about the "loose ends" in the new contract and a 
deep resentment of the government's pressures to 
end the strike. "They really had to sign it," said 
a staff member of the San Francisco Wildcat, a 
working class paper that followed the striKC from 
its beginning. "They were backed up against the 
wall because of Nixon's threats to break the stri- 
ke and they would have lost a lot if they had held 
out . " 


This after the fact "emergency" legislation 
was not the only telltale sign of the government’s 
hand in the massive strike which proved so costly 
to the PMA and the private shipping interests it 
represents. July 1 saw the first longshoremen pi- 
ckets in 23 years after long hard negotiations 
proved fruitless and the contract expired. How- 
ever, the d Q c.k workers handled military cargo un- 
der the oruers of the union leadership in order 
to show the government its "good faith in not dis- 
rupting the welfare of the nation." 


In August, Nixon went on prime time to anno- 
unce his wage price freeze and to plead with the 
country's labor leaders to cooperate with a plan 
which would supposedly give liic to America's sag- 
ging economy. But the longshoremen held fast to 
the picket lines and provided some of the most vo- 
cal opposition to Nixon urn ics. 


For morale's sake, the government tried hard 
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Nixon agreed. And sure enough, the ILU set- 
tled and returned to work soon after their 
strike had begun. The PMA had two succesful, 
though seemingly opposite, strategies going at 
once and Harry Bridges, president of the west 
coast ILWU remarked, "So the executive branch 
of the government becomes the executive commit- 
tee of the ship owners." 

The 80 days were up soon enough, but the 
longshoremen were far from cooled off and on Ja- 
nuary 17, they hit the picket lines again. This 
time Canadian longshoremen refused to handle de- 
livered cargo in support of their striking bro- 
thers in the U.S. 

Nixon made no bones about the government’s 
next move in the whole affair. His proposed e- 
mergency legislation was designed to send strikers 
back to work immediately (with $100,000 a day 
fines to make sure) . It also called for a 3-man 
arbitration panel (similar in makeup to Nixon’s 
management- cont rol led Phase 2 Pay Board) whose 
task it would be to come to a binding decision 
on the strike within 40 days based on a choice 
between the union’s last contract proposal and 
management's --with no provisions for compromise. 

But this emergency measure was nothing com- 
pared to the mere threatening piece of legisla- 
tion he introduced in Congress. The Emergency 
Public Transportation Act would give the presi- 
dent power to ban any transportation strike (tru- 
cking, railroads, airlines or shipping) if it 
sould be proved that the strike was "damaging 
to the national economy." Harry Bridges laid 
out the dangers behind such legislation. 

"There is no law or constitutional provision 
requiring compulsory aroitration and there is no 
law er constitutional provision saying we can't 
take a referendum vote to return to work or to 
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important issue m :ne contract. ‘■■•age in- 

creases, was the question at automat .on 101 . .ore 
specifically container: .at . on an! joo -ccur ; t> ; 

- - an 1 s s ue that c or re n 1 1 > = • •- • - ct - n ai 1 > 
people. Con tame ri cat 1 on . . ire p*o-»Iem to. long- 
shoremen and refers to a relatively new technique 
of loading and unloading ~argo 

Instead or handling v/ex jhajuLso piece r-y piece 
huge cranes lift boxcai - jibe containers already full 
of cargo on raid off "he sn^p He.aibc machinery 
can do so much of the work, on t ame 1 1 -ati on is a 
much cheaper and efficient shipping method. It 
eliminates the mossy "human" p rob re a of unions, 
wages, etc., and m the past row >c.rre> on tame r 
comp an i e s have swop t of t h e ]n oiit 

Container! cat Lon , line a 1. 1 aut oir.at ion , elimi- 
nated jobs Longshoremen felt it -.mpe 1 a 1 1 ve to 
work out on paper pi 0 tec c ’ on :>jm job insecurity 
that the container method nad ano id> moved was a 
threat During negot.iat.uons, un-on representatives 
called for the ’’just, use of scientific methods " 

In that way they made an important and radical dis- 
tinction between automat .01 per .w. and its value 
to society and the use of automation 1 0 r greater 
profits by a handful of people without concern for 
the Ilvcs and jobs of many 
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of the longshoremen 1 s work because of container-" 
i. . a * 1 v- . '! 

i h x / jo:- vonpvUtion between the longshoremen 
and the teamsters : s a classic example of working 
people pitted against each other for a limited 
number of jobs out the two powerful unions, not 
always the best of friends m the past, have 
been surprisingly supportive of one another . 
tluoughout liu dispute with PMA. In the midst 
of the mwcim phase of the strike (after the Taft- 
Harticy sh da> s w as over) petitions circulates 
over a tluee day period throughout, industry'' in 
the Bay Area calling for support for the long- 
shoremen and a-ninsc compulsory arbitration, 

10,000 working people --including many teamsters 
signed and there has even been talk of the 
two unions merging in some capacity or other to 
be in a stronger position in relation to the PMA. 

Reiterating the longshoremen's general bad 
feelings about their new contract, an ILWU offi- 
cial m Seattle remarked, "Well, let's say they'- 
re not deliriously happy but it is better than 
having a shotgun pointed at your back. Many of 
them are anxious now about what the Pay Board 
is going to do " 

And in fact the next move is the government's 
again It is now up tc the Pay Board to decide 
whether the contract with its 41% wage increase 
over the next 2 years is an acceptable deviation 
from the specified ceiling on wage set up in 
accordance with Nixon's Phase Two. Jf they rule 
against the contract, chances are the longshore- 
men will be pounding the picket line again soon. 

In between gushes that the Peking-Washington e 
connection was "absolutely superb," Secretary of 1 a 
Labor James D. Hodgson announced Feb. 21 that the 
Washington visitors in Peking "were gratified by 
the end of the strike." And he stated ominously 
that if longshoremen went back on strike because 
of a Pay Board rejection, new legislation would 
be neede - and coming -- to force them back. 
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( Thanks to Wildcat , Hie Western Front and The 
ILWU P i spat die 1 for information in this story.) 
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HARRISBURG!! 6 RADIO NEWS PROGRAMS AVAILABLE 

WASHINGTON (LNS ) -- Dispatch News Service, the 
organ j. . ar ion that exposed the Mylai and Tiger Cage 
at roc ■_ t i os is eliding daily radio reports direct 
fro,. 1 Harrisbuigh on the ilarrisburgh conspiracy 
triai 

diva;- od ; eM'omlon t lid Zuckcrmun gives a 
v.ue ; laid ii.Liiud i.ui’o report every day the 
td.il ;s : e s 1 en pi;’/, a Friday' wrap-up. Cost 
.s a/; ja •■.w*. i. . L>r a free trial report, 

caii D.-qaie.. eetween . a: 1 7 pm, at 202-462-7077. 
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NEW YORK’S RED SQUAD: WATCHING THEM WATCH YOU 
LIBERATION News Service 

’’More investigations are in order. ..for plenty 
of reasons, chief of which are it will enhance the 
paranoia endemic in these circles and will further 
serve to get the point across tnat there is an 
FBI agent behind every mailbox. In addition, some 
will be overcome by the overwhelming personalities 
of the contacting agent and will volunteer to 
tell all--perhaps on a continuing basis. M 

from an internal FBI newsletter 
called ’’New Left No tes--Phi 1 a. " ripped 
off with the other documents in the 
spring of 1971 from the FBI office in 
Media, Pa. 

NEW YORK (LNS)--In New York they caLl them- 
selves the Security and Investigation Section; 
in other cities they go by the name of the Anti- 
Subversive Squad, the Intelligence Unit the Civil 
Disobedience Unit or other aliases. Most every- 
body else calls them the Red Squad. 

If you've ever been to any demonstration 
you've seen them there--s traight-dressed middle- 
aged men knowingly eyeing everyone or trading 
slightly menacing quips with people they've seen 
before. Then there are their no t-so-conspicuous 
cronies who sometimes manage to look and dress like 
everyone else or those who carry fake press passes 
and cameras with a TV station’s initials on it. 

They exist in some form in every large or 
medium-sized urban area and form the local links 
to the huge intelligence network that includes 
20 federal agencies such as the FBI, Army Intel- 
ligence and the Secret Service. The network and 
the paranoia stalking along with it are growing 
so rapidly that pretty soon people are going to 
think that there is_ an agent behind every mail- 
box (the Post Office in fact has an intelligence 
division of its own.) 

Recently a group of New York people including 
three people who were making a film on the Red 
Squad, Panthers, a lawyer, Abbie Hoffman, members 
of Computer People for Peace and a member of the 
Gay Liberation Front filed suit against the N.Y. 

Red Squad to stop it from further infiltration 
interrogation electronic surveillance and the use 
of informers. 

While the whole process of filing a suit and 
going through the* clanking legal process is not 
something that most of the plaintiffs believe in, 
they initiated the suit Jo bring the Red Squad . 
who like to stay out of the spotlight, out in the 
open . 

In recent years, i he N.Y. Red Squad (cr BOSS — 
the Bureail of Special Scrvices--,is it used to 
be called) has had quite an aetiv.- <a:ve: . r.c cord- 
ing to a number of people v.tio iii.s wat' bed it 
i and have been watched Lv it -■'Inc*- *1.- sin: i“S. 
its tactics sin»e that t: *- Lav-- *h»ng--'. ? -Le 

beginning ot the 1'e.u •• -v* ! in ** '- * * w is 

tiro sho«. k troops ot the ». q Ih*-v use: k. • 
and brass knuckle-. .»n.' "s-m. ’ ' -at -o 

people”. I h e v a. ■ d 1 r « ‘ 1 ' ’ • • '■■■ *• ’• r 

a key point i n t ■te , ~ '^otr : ‘ ■ ■ r . . : . . n uv : 
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the demonstration into smaller parts. 

Gradually over the years their tactics have 
switched to cameras and some of the agents have 
become almost celebrities. Probably the most 
famous esample is John Finnegan--a slick, silver- 
haired Red Squad man who has become so prominent 
at demonstrations that many New Yorkers recognize 
him and swap comments. Finnegan , when not on 
official business, can be found moonlighting as 
a male model. He once appeared in an ad for the 
Chemical Bank with the caption, "What an inter- 
national banker with unlimited vision can do for 
a business with unlimited potential.” But Finnegan 
is a diversion. 

BOSS is considered low-key compared to the 
much more aggressive and tough Chicago Red Squad 
for example. But the fact is the files in their 
inconspicuous Hudson St. office include dossiers 
on an estimated 250,000 people in New York right 
now. The city's squad includes 200-250 overt agents 
who go to public activities like demonstrations 
(not counting informers and undercover agents who 
infiltrate organizations). Their budget is estimated 
at about $3 million. 

In New York, BOSS is an elite corps, that 
according to one observer, ’’cops are tearing down 
the walls trying to get into. They can walk into 
any precinct in the city and are treated like 
visiting dignitaries." 

Two of the plaintiffs found that out very 
painfully. Jonah Raskin and Bob Riley were in an 
anti-Nixon demonstration in December of 1969. They 
were pointed out by BOSS agents to some other cops 
as "veteran radicals" and were taken to local 
station house and beaten by cops while BOSS agents 
stopped in to see how things were going. 

A group of film makers called the Pacific St. 
Film Collective started filming BOSS at demonstra- 
tions and decided to make a film about them--almost 
as a ioke. But the joke soon turned into a serious 
project when BOSS agents started snooping around 
their house, hanging on their doors, warning their 
relatives about them and talking to their employ- 
ers. Despite these difficulties the film should 
be out soon. 

BOSS' reputation for infiltrating organizations 
in New York is well known. The organization was 
using iniiltraters (Red Squad people who are spe- 
cially trained to infiltrate an organization) long 
before the FBI who were only relying on informers 
■.people who were part of an organization and then 
decided to sell out.) It is well known that a 
number of the BOSS agents who testified at the 
Panther 13 trial were assigned to the N.Y. Black 
Panther Party at its i ncept ion-- in fact before most 
of the Panthers who were on trial had even joined. 
That j a urobablv the most famous case but there 
■ire nunn ■ rou s others. 

in tin-, i ; si o; the Family Trust (six people 
; • ,io>,bt lata- in 19 70, about to firebomb 
- .iiu-L BOSS w i in- tapped phones, bugged rooms and 
.mT-, a;-; ' • : bed y mikes too. The agent assigned 
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Bill Epton was a black man who was held ’re- 
sponsible" for the Harlem Riots of 1964. He had 
been active in the Harlem Defense Council and agent 
Adolph Hart was able to manipulate and tape conver- 
sations with him on the subject of how to use and 
make molotov cocktails. Epton was convicted of 
riot charges and Hart was promoted. 

One agent infiltrated Veterans and Reservists 
Against the War in Vietnam and constantly urged 
them on to illegal acts during demonstrations. 

After he revealed himself, he so shattered the 
trust within the organization that it fell apart. 

BOSS has tried a great variety of methods-- 
and are the first ones to admit it. They respond- 
ed to the anti-BOSS suit with an affidavit of 
their own (they were required to) by defining 
their ac tivi ties--and it was an amazingly frank 
response. Because of the increase of radical ac- 
tivities during the 60' s BOSS said, they increased 
the number of "undercover operators employed by 
the unit and the close surveillance of activities 
of groups" which because of "their conduct or rhe- 
toric may pose a threat life, property or go- 
vernmental administration." 

Who are these groups? Well, just about any- 
body you can name because as they say later on 
in the affidavit, as soon as a group applies for 
a permit for a demonstration or march BOSS assigns 
undercover agents to cover the event. 

The function of the Intelligence division 
(of which BOSS is the most important part) is in 
general to "initiate investigations of the activ- 
ities and associations of those persons and groups 
to discover evidence of their illegal activities." 
BOSS is also the central section of the Police 
Department which handles all the bugging and sur- 
veillance equipment. The other sections cf the 
Department must ok use of the equipment with them, 
which means if you have a political record your 
other activities are bound to be under closer 
scrutiny. 

BOSS freely admits in the affidavit to methods 
ranging from wiretapping to electronic Eavesdropping 
to wiring of people to photography to infiltrators. 
This is all to "secure information relating to the 
activities of any person or group which is likely 
to result in a crime or a serious police problem." 

Often just the thought of a local Red S juad 
in operation leads people to paranoid fantasies 
and paralyzed inaction and silence. RESIST, a 
movement organization in Boston, has prepared a 
"Movement Security Kit" wh i l h Hies to Lake a 
sane approach to both battling .irmts and paranoia. 
The kit reminds you that Red Squad a;onts rely on 
intimidation (like the !BI) to get vou to s >y 
some th i ng- - any th i ng . Don't tall, ta th»*m. They 
often also work in pairs with on*- pi jying the bel- 
ligerent role and the other tie 'n i <• ! ,uv . 
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articles on Grand Juries, can be obtained from 
RESIST, 763 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
02139. 

For more information on the BOSS case--or 
to trade information on local Red Squads--contact 
Martin Stolar, one of the lawyers on the case, 
at 640 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10012. 
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BLACK DRAFT RESISTER WALTER COLLINS 
FIGHTING 5 YEAR CONVICTION 

TEXARKANA, Tex .( LNS ) --A1 though the establish- 
ment press has shown increased interest in amnesty 
for draft resisters in Canada and Sweden, there has 
been considerably less discussion of those draft 
resisters in federal prisons across the country. 

One of the earliest and most militant black 
resisters against the Vietnam war, Walter Collins, 
is now one-fourth the way through a five year 
sentence in this Texas facility. Since the U.S. 
Supreme Court has rejected his appeal, Collins 
hopes for release before November, 1975 rest on a 
new appeal against the army's failure to explain that 
he could apply for a CO discharge after induction 
or on some form of amnesty. 

Collins, a 26-year-old activist in the black 
liberation movement, lost his student deferment in 
1966, soon after he began organizing against the 
Vietnam war. After being given the wrong informa- 
tion when he applied for his CO, he showed up at 
his induction center twice and passed out anti-draft 
1 i terature . 

He was later indicted on six counts of refus- 
ing induction and convicted of five. Collins 
received two five year sentences, to be served con- 
currently, and a $2000 fine. 

Collins appealed the conviction on the grounds 
that the board: was all-white and improperly consti- 
tuted. Of the five board members, only one lived 
in the area that it served and tie chairman lived in 
another county -- in direct violation of the Selec- 
tive Service Act. 

But like Lee Otis Johnson and John Sinclair, 
Walter Collins was a troublemaker who had to be 
put away. As early as 1962, he was involved in sit- 
ins in the South. He later worked in voter regis- 
tration drives across the deep South in places like 
Laurel, Mississippi. In 1966, he began organizing 
resistance to the Vietnam War in the black community 
of New Orleans. Since then, he served as a staff 
member of the Southern Conference Educational Fund 
(SCEF) and Southern regional director for the 
National Association of Black Students (NABS). 


Since Col I Ins' L..pr isonmon t , his mother, Mrs. 
Virginia Collins, has traveled 24,000 miles by car, 
blinking her on’s case to the people of the United 
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that people write Nixon, their Senators and repre- 
sentatives, telling them you want Walter Collins 
pardoned or his sentence cut. Or write Walter 
Collins here, c/o P.M.B. 18254, Texarkana, Tex. 
75501 (your name must appear on the outside of the 
envelope) . 

— 30— 

(Editor's note: Virginia Collins would 

like to bring her proposal for "complete and uncon- 
ditional amnesty" before the hearings Senator 
Kennedy is holding on various watered-down propos- 
als beginning February 28th. Pressure can be put 
on him by wiring or calling at the Senate Office 
Building, 202-224-3121, with support for Virginia 
Collins and unconditional amnesty.) 


"They do not tell you the fasts that would ex- 
plain the horsing, and then they claim that there 
isn't an explanation , that tt was the act of a 
'twisted mind.' 

'out we are not Iwzatios and our actions are 
not wanton. We want to live and we want to be free, 
and if the military suppresses life and freedom then 
we must suppress the military." 

Kith Karl Armstrong under arrest, the search 
for the three other suspects -- his brother Dwight, 

20, Leo F. Burt, 23, and David Sylvan Fine, 19 -- 
is concentrated on Canada. But no quick arrests fol- 
lowed. 

More than a year ago, a supporter had mused in 
a poem printed in Madison's underground, Kaleidescope : 


'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'kit'k-k'k'k'k-kit-k'k'k-k-k-k-k'k'k-k'k'k 'k'k'k'kftit'k'k'k'k-kt 
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karleton Armstrong captured: 

CHARGED WITH BOMBING OF MADISON ARMY MATH CENTER 

MADISON, Wise. (LNS)--When they captured him he 
was living alone in an $18 a week room, working a 
lathe at the Toronto Gear Works, hundreds of miles 
and a year and a half away from the explosion that 
ripped his life apart at the same time that it kil- 
led a physics researcher and destroyed the only 
special Army Math Research Center in the United 
States. Karleton Armstrong was arrested in Toronto 
on February 16 as one of the four suspects in the 
bombing which did $6 million damage to the Research 
Center. 

For more than a year prior to the bombing the 
center had been the target of increasingly militant 
demonstrations by anti-war activists at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Meticulous research by campus 
radicals had exposed the role AMRC played in devel- 
oping weapons systems like the Safeguard Anti-bal- 
listic Missiles breaking down the myth that they 
were merely involved in abstract mathematical pro- 
blems of tangential interest to the army. 

Claims by officials at the center that their 
work was simply "pure", "neutral" research were 
belied by the fact that a wall of secrecy had been 
voted into effect in 1965 at the request of one of 
the Regents of the university, Helen Laird (mother 
of the current Secretary of Defense) . The ruling 
specified that all regents and officers of the 
university except the president and one specified 
regent (never mind students, faculty, or university 
workers) "can be effectively denied access to top 
secret classified information in the conduct of the 
business of the Army Math Research Center." 

'flic massive explosion that destroyed the old 
home of AMRC was the logical conclusion oi a cam- 
paign that had progressed from leaflet--, to iocl.- 
th rowing (windows in the building were eventually 
replaced with unbreakable plexi -glass) and attempts 
to burst through police guards. but logical con- 
clusions don't always have the expected consequence.-' . 
Robert Fassnacht, a physics graduate .-indent working 
in a part of the building separate from the AMRC , was 
killed by the blast. Four men fro:., tne Madison area 
(including karl Armstrong! were quickly iaoeled as 
prime suspects in the bombing, and i-roc 1 llc - 
t he scene of the bombing and the - -:p ir.y oi lae 
movement that created its b-ac. e-q i e act i Ve m 
the battle around AMRC were A- ’ t e.q 



"It must be colder in canfida this time of year 
than Madison — did you expect that? 
did you take warm clothes * scarfs & mittens 
thick wooley sweaters- & socks? 
i bet not. . . 

i never knew you , you know 3 so it seems 
weird that you could touch me the way you have 
change my life the way you did . . . " 

Many people's lives were chaged by the AMRC 
bombings -- Karl Armstrong's probably as much as 
anybody's, although just how much remains to be seen. 
Karl maintains that he is innocent, and his lawyer 
has suggested that "I think Armstrong left the coun- 
try so that he would not have to spend three years in 
jail proving his innocence" (like the New York Pan- 
ther 21 for instance) . Karl has requested that Wil- 
liam Kunstler defend him when he does come to trial * 


Other people whose lives were changed drama- 
tically by the bombing include Karl and Dwight's 
parents. While continuing to doubt that their sons 
were actually involved, they have not backed away 
from the implications of the bombing. "Even if he is 
guilty of these acts," Donald Armstrong explained 
"he was taught all this by his government. Nobody 
minds when we drop thousands of bombs on Vietnam. 
Killing is a way of life here. 

"As far as I am concerned, the only shame in all 
this is the fact that Mr. Fassnacht was killed. I 
don't have the slightest remorse that the math build- 
ing was blown up . " 

Since the bombing, the Armstrongs have been 
forced to give up their family home (after the plant 
where Donald Armstrong worked, closed down) and have 
lost many of their friends. But they don't seem to 
have let that faze them much. Speaking of her other 
son, Dwight, Mrs. Armstrong stated "We'll always 
love him and stand behind him, but we hope he never 
turns himself in." 


qui te a few other people in Madison seem to feel 
the same way. One store clerk commented, "This town 
is so against him it's unreal. I guess what I really 
think is that 1 wish he'd never been caught ... It ' s 
too Lad this is the end of the line. Others aren't 
no sure it is. A more conservative observer, a sen- 
ior at the university, worried that "Karleton was 
always a hero to the left-wing group here and I think 
they will feel he's a political prisoner if he's 
tried in Madison. I'm a little worried the radicals 
might try to bomb the capitol or Bascom Hill." 
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Dissenters file -- Credit The Militant/LNS 


The N.V. Red Squad riles -- See story 
on page 20. Credit Pacific Street 
Med id Cc 1 lec t ive/ 1. NS • 


Files -- American Dialog/LNS 
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